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Go the Reader, 


EVERY one connected with agricultural pursuits in 
this country, must be aware that there exists at pre- 
sent considerable anxiety respecting the best modes of 
cultivating the cranberry. Having been attracted to 
this subject, I paid particular attention to it, and in- 
stituted a series of investigations, with special refer- 
ence to raising the berry as an article of commerce. 
In these, I was materially assisted by some of the 
most successful growers in the country, whose “ yards” 
I visited, and whose experiences I received from their 
own lips. The results of these investigations I par- 
tially embodied in a series of letters which were made 
public through the columns of the “New York 
Tribune,” and so great was the attention they excited, 
and so many letters asking for further information 
were forwarded to me, that I concluded to embody my 
own experience, and that of others on the subject, in 
- the manual which is now before the reader. In it, any 
1* 
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intelligent farmer will find all the knowledge he can 
require for raising the cranberry. It only remains for 
me generally, to thank the many gentlemen who have 
favored me with their experiences, and to call atten- 
tion to the valuable letters which are incorporated 
with this work, and to note the designs by J. R. Dix, 
Esq., which were made under my own directions from 
nature, and are accurate in all respects, 


JANUARY, 1856. 


THE CRANBERRY. 


CHAPTER I. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CRANBERRY. 


IF the traveller over Cape Cod will now. and then 
turn his eye toward the borders of the many ponds 
which abound in that region, or occasionally examine 
the margin of swampy tracts, he will frequently per- 
ceive patches, as they are technically termed, of a 

- strange-looking, and at first sight, a seemingly stunted 
vegetation, presenting very different appearances to 
those exhibited by fields of stately Indian corn; or 
tracts of farm land, where the tall stalks of the rye 
wave, and ears of wheat look golden in the sunshine 
of summer. 

A certain preciseness of planting, and regularity of 
disposition, convinces even the most careless observer, 
that these patches are by no means unproductive. 
And. if he chooses to inquire of the next person he 
meets, he will learn that these, to him singular-looking 
specimens of farming, are cranberry grounds. 

(i) 
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We have selected Cape Cod as the imaginary field 
of our illustration, inasmuch as that erroneously sup- 
posed exclusively sandy region contains within its 
boundaries more cranberry yards than any other 
locality of similar dimensions, that we are aware of. 
The reason why it should be so, is obvious enough. 
Its mixture of sand and soil, its peculiar climate, its 
exemption from early frosts,—matters to which, with 
others relevant to the subject, we shall hereafter refer 
—are all favorable to the production of cranberries. 
Indeed, this berry promises to share, with the codfish, 
a great local popularity. 

There are many other parts of this great country 
where cranberries are grown, but it is confessed on all 
hands, that Cape Cod takes the lead in this enterprise. 
Her few growers have achieved a reputation for their 
fruit, which already commands ready sales, and the 
best prices, This circumstance has of late drawn at- 
tention to the growing of cranberries, as a money- 
making undertaking; and curiosity having been once 
excited, it is not likely to be allayed, until growers in 
other parts of the States spring up, and like their Cape 
Cod brethren, succeed in making otherwise unproduc- 
tive tracts of land both fruitful and a source of gain. 
For there are at this moment thousands of acres of 
swampy and sandy places, in the great West and in the 
South, which. by a little labor can be converted into. 
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cranberry grounds. The only difficulty experienced 
by those who are inclined to enter this field of agri- 
cultural industry, is the difficulty experienced by every 
other new enterprise,—the want of knowing how to 
begin,—and when begun, how to carry it on to a sue- 
cessful issue. Hitherto, no reliablé instructions have 


appeared in print, but in the following pages, the sub- 


ject will be so fully treated of, in all its bearings, that 
any intelligent agriculturist will, by following the 
hints thrown out, and the directions given, find no 
difficulty whatever in securing decent crops of this in- 
creasingly popular berry. 

‘The cranberry has long been known to naturalists 
as a berry possessing certain properties and peculiari- 
ties, although but comparatively few years have 
elapsed since its use as a culinary fruit has been exten- 
sively known. Long years ago, it was used by the 
Indians, who in their way were extensively acquainted 
with the products of the soil; they gathered, and 
roasted the unripe berries and used them as poultices, 
believing that when applied to the wounds made by 
poisoned arrows, they had the power of drawing 
the venom forth. Many a squaw of the Pequods on 
Cape Cod, if we may credit the statements of some of 
the early settlers, made a mess of cranberries to give a 
relistt to the venison they killed and cooked ; thus an- 
ticipating the more elaborate jelly of our own times, 
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or the cranberry sauce, without which a thanksgiving 
turkey is now considered shorn of half its glory. 
These cranberries, however, were wild, and of an 
austere flavor, just as the potatoes which Sir Walter 
Raleigh first discovered and carried with him to Eng- 
land were but the puny progenitors of the large and 
mealy affairs which now, as Chenangoes, Irish, or 
under other specific names, appear daily on every table. 
It is not positively known from what particular 
country the cranberry originally came. Most pro- 
bably, like many other fruits and plants, it is indi- 
genous to many soils. One thing is certain, that in 
various parts of America, both North and South, it 
exists in a wild state, in various parts, in great profu- 
sion, and it is not unreasonable to suippose, that there 
are at this moment uncountable acres in this country 
where it abounds unheeded, and only allowed to run 
waste because the value of the berries is not known. 
On many of the vast steppes of Russia wild cranberries 
abound, and even amid the wastes of Siberia it is oc- 
casionally to be met with. Indeed, the Russian cran- 
berries proved for a long time to be no inconsiderable 
portion of the exports of that country, and even until 
the breaking out of the Eastern War, there were to be 
seen among bales of hides, hogsheads of tallow, bundles 
of bristles, and bales of hemp, certain quaint-looking 
earthen jars, which contained cranberries for the use 
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of the lords and ladies of London. And it was only 
such who could afford to pay the high prices: de- 
manded for these Muscovite luxuries. Now that the 
Crimean War has effectually put a stop to the impor- 
tation of Russian cranberries, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that the American article will monopolize the 
English market. . 

At the present time, there are but two kinds of cran- 
berries in the market—these are known as the English 
and American cranberry. Without entering into 
sciehtific details, or perplexing the reader with botan- 
ical technicalities, we will, as concisely as may be, 
describe both kinds, and their special peculiarities. 


THE ENGLISH CRANBERRY. 


(OXYoOCOUS PALUSTRIS.) 


This species of cranberry abounds in many of the 
marshy and fenny districts of England, and in some 
parts of Ireland. In the latter country, they are 
scarcely noticed by the peasantry, who seem to devote 
all their energies to the cultivation of the inevitable 
potato. There are two counties in the midland, or 
rather eastern districts of England, which are cele- 
brated for the large extent of marshes and fens they 
contain. Indeed, many portions of Norfolk and Lin- 
colnshire are mere bogs, or swamps, at certain rainy 
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seasons; thousands of acres are submerged, the only 
harvest supplied by them being wild ducks and the 
like, for the great markets of the principal cities. 

In these counties, the wild cranberry is found in 
great abundance, but it is-a peculiarity of the plant, 
that it never grows among the stagnant water, but 
wherever found, it always flourishes by the side of the 
numerous little rills which feed the great fens, From 
this fact, very useful hints may be taken by the grower 
of the cultivated vine, as we shall have hereafter occa- 
sion to show. The English fruit is scarcely as large 
as an ordinary green pea, it is of a pale-red color, and 
having an austere and almost acrid taste. It possesses 
a bitter principle, on which its peculiar flavor mainly 
depends, and a small portion of tannin, which renders 
the raw berry somewhat astringent. This principle, 
however, and of course its effects, are destroyed in 
cooking. The English housewife from this berry 
manufactures marmalade, jelly, jam, and the like, and 
for puddings and pies are much prized; but in her 
euisne the delicately flavored cultivated cranberry is 
not known, excepting indeed her master, on his return . 
from a visit to London, brings with him a bottle of 
the American cranberries, for which he has paid the 
not very moderate price of five shillings (or nearly 
a dollar and a quarter) sterling. This leads us to be- 
lieve that if our transatlantic parent, John Bull, was to - 
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exercise as much diligence and tact as his son Jonathan 
has done on this side the ocean, in cultivating the cran- 
berry vines of the fens, he would reap an abundant 
harvest from lands which are now lying as barren 
wastes. But while the present war lasts, there is little 
chance of his going ahead in this particular depart- 
ment of agriculture; and therefore the growers here 
will doubtless, for a long time to come, find a market 
in England for the species we will next call the reader's 
attention to, 


THE AMERICAN CRANBERRY. 


(OXxX0000US MACEROOAEPUS.) 

It is scarcely necessary to say much about a berry, 
which must be so familiar to almost all, as is the 
American cranberry. Of course it has the same gene- 
ral properties as the English fruit, but yet there are 
important differences, as well as resemblances. While 
the English berry is small, of a pale red, the American 
one is large, and richly colored; some specimens are as 
deeply crimsoned as a dark-hued cherry. The leaves, 
blossom, and fruit of the latter also, are much larger; 
and the flavor greatly superior; by some the reverse 
has been asserted, but from experience, and practical 
knowledge, we can testify to the superiority of the 
American cranberry over all others that we have ever 
met with. : | 
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The American cranberry, is divided by growers and 
dealers into three great varieties. These are, 


1. Tae BELL CRANBERRY. 
9. THE BUGLE CRANBERRY. 


8. THE CHERRY CRANBERRY. 


I. THE BELL CRANBERRY.— This species is so 
called because of some fancied resemblance to a bell in 
its shape. Of this variety there is but one kind. It is 
about. the largest species, and almost as dark colored 
as blood coral. Of its comparative yield, as well as of 
those of the other kinds, we shall by-and-by speak.— 
(See plate No. 2). 


Il. THE BUGLE CRANBERRY. — This species some- 
what resembles a bugle bead, it being elongated, and 
approaching an oval. Of the bugle species there are 
two kinds, large and small—the large is generally 
preferred by the growers.—(See plate No. 8). 


Ill. THE CHERRY CRANBERRY.—So called from its 
similarity in shape, size, and color to that well-known 
fruit. Itis of two kinds, large and small. Each of 
these kinds are in the market, and with this brief but 


sufficient notice of them we close this chapter.—(See 
plate No. 4). " 
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CHAPTER II. 


FIRST GROWERS. 


Dirricutties or CuLTIvATION—FAILURES, AND THEIR OsusEs— 
Tae Fruits or ExpreriENcE—AVERAGE YIELDS OF EARLY 


Crops. 


Most new enterprises and undertakings have been 
attended with difficulty. For the want of correct know- 
ledge, supported by experience, disappointment and 
failure have frequently been the result of efforts which 
-have been sought to be crowned with success. There 
is not the commonest root or vegetable on the farm, 
but what requires knowledge and experience in its 
management. 

Some individuals suddenly determine upon quitting 
the city store, and make choice of a farmer's profession 
as that which they intend to follow in the future of i 
their lives: But any person, who knows even little 
of agriculture, is certain of this, that such an inexperi- 
enced individual is sure to meet with difficulties. in 


his new calling which will be. discouraging ;_ and. be- 
(19). 
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cause he cannot make the soil yield as his capricious 
mind desires, he is too apt to abandon the plough and 
the spade, making the obstacles that lie in his path 
the reason of his quitting his new profession. The 
difficulties lie not so much in the soil, as they do in 
himself. The soil is ready to give its increase to those 
who know. how to call it forth, while to such as do 
not, it withholds a portion of its strength. This has 
been the case with some of the early growers of the 
famous cranberry. For want of knowledge, and ex- 
perience their plants suffered; some running to vines, 
others yielding in such small quantities, that they were 
discouraged, and abandoned the undertaking as one 
that would not pay. 

The cranberry vine, in its wild condition, does not 
seem to offer much temptation to a thrifty farmer, be- 
cause it appears such a stunted, barren thing, that few 
would imagine it could be turned to profitable account. 
He must have been a sagacious man, and bold withal, 
who saw that he could make the cranberry an article 
of profitable commerce; and determined upon so 

, doing. To rescue ‘this vine from the bogs and ' 
swamps was in former times no small undertaking; 
+ but now the difficulties are fewer, from the fact that 
farmers have the experience of the first cultivators to 
fall back upon. In Dennis, Mass., one of the largest 
and most successful cranberry localities, perhaps, to be 
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found in the United States, attention was drawn to this 
fruit some forty years ago. It was found in a low, 
swampy place. The proprietor began to bestow a 
little care upon the vine; by doing so, he perceived 
that the fruit improved in flavor, color, and size; but 
still, he was not properly alive to all the advantages 
connected with the berry, and hence the vine would in 
some measure suffer for the want of care and attention. 
A boy whose father owned a swamp in which the 
sranberry flourished, removed some of the vines, and 
set them out carelessly by a pond. In doing this, he 
was derided and plainly told that they would not 
come to anything. But after all they did flourish and 
do well, and thus a little was gained by this simple 
effort. It proved that the cranberry was susceptible 
of great improvement. 

It is about fifteen years ago since the minds of many 
were awakened to this subject, and since several de- 
termined to make a trial to cultivate the cranberry. 
Those who first undertook this were largely bespat- 
tered with unpleasant remarks, and told that it would 
be a useless attempt. Five years elapsed, and they 
had established this fact, that the cranberry could be 
cultivated and made useful to the farmer as a market, 
able commodity. About ten years since, those who 
owned patches of swampy land, began to turn their 
attention to them, and resolved upon making the cran- 
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berry a leading article of importance and profit on 
their farms. Up to that time little was known of how 
the vine should be managed. 

The first cultivators were beset with difficulties— 
these were numerous; and so great were they deemed, 
that some individuals gave up in despair. These diffi- 
eulties we will briefly sketch, that the reader who con- 
templates making a cranberry yard may not be dis- 
couraged by what he may deem hardships and ob- 
stacles in his way. 

There was a general ignorance of the nature and 
habits of the vine. Some vines were found on the 
edges of swamps and ponds, and their runners would 
seem to avoid the water, and seek the dry upland. 
This led to the opinion that a dry situation was best 
adapted to the wants of the cranberry; accordingly, 
some planted the vine in locations that were rather 
dry and arid. They lingered on for a time, looked 
sickly, blighted, and stunted in their growth, yielding 
but little or no fruit. Some who tried this method 
were discouraged. 

The cranberry vine is likewise found away from the 
edges of the bogs and swamps; situated in the centre 
of these are small mounds and tufts of soil that are to 
be met with in abundance. On these elevations the 
vine is often to be found. It will throw its runners 
down to the’ water, and from this fact, the conclusion 
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come to by many was, that the vine absolutely needed 
a situation like the one described, and then it would 
do well enough. They tried to imitate nature in this 
respect and failed. They gave them too much water, 
and drowned them. 

The question of location was a source of trouble. 
Some would plant in the swamp, and others in dry | 
situations. Some would select a southerly aspect, and 
others a northern one. There was no rule or experi- 
ence to guide them in the commencement of forming a 
yard, hence their difficulties and consequent failures, — 

Then, soils was a source of perplexity to many. 
Would the cranberry do better in rich loamy soil, than 
in any other? Most plants flourished in such earth; 
then, why not the vine? It was tried, and the plants 
run to vines, looked well and thrifty, and bore but 
little fruit. Clay must be good for them. This was 
also tested, but it caked, and the plants in summer 
were stunted, shrivelled, and burnt up. 

Peat was experimented with, and was found no 
better than clay, (but we shall show when we come 
to treat on soils, that this vegetable soil can be 
so prepared as to be a rival to beach sand). We 
must not overlook the treatment to which the vines 
were subjected in these early days of the cranberry 
culture. They were too frequently planted and left 
to take care of themselves, and the wild grass—the 
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almost fatal enemy of the vine—would choke them, 
All these difficulties produced their results. Some 
gave up, but others tried and experimented again and 
again, until success crowned ‘their efforts. 

The fruits of this rich experience are abundant, and 
have proved useful to those who are now intending to 
cultivate the cranberry vine. They have improved 
the vine itself,—have naturalized it, have by cultiva- 
tion made the vine yield largely, and a fruit, too, in 
some instances about thrice the size of the berry in its 
native swamp, or bog. The intending cultivator has 
now this advantage over the first growers: he has in- 
structions to fall back upon, instructions which it is 
safe to follow, because practical experiment has taught 
us what is to be avoided, and what is to be done. A 
yard can now be prepared at a much less cost than it 
could in former years, and those who have persevered 
‘in keeping their yards in a good condition, and have 
enlarged them, have for the last few years been real- 
izing more than paying profits. Itis this experience 
which cheapens the cost of a yard, for the advantage 
is with him. who knows how to make it, while the 
ignorant will have to fight the difficulties and obstacles 
which opposed the first growers, and consequently it 
will entail greater expense upon him. 

The average yield of early crops is not large. It 
takes a few years for the vines to mat, and if the loca- 
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tion is suitable, and they receive a moderate degree of 
attention, each year will increase their productive capa- 
bilities, so that the third or fourth year will begin to 
pay the cultivator with remunerative prices. 

From the difficulties presented in this chapter which 
lay in the path of the early growers ‘of the cranberry, 
let not the reader be discouraged. There is no occa- 
sion for such a feeling, because you have the benefit 
of experience, and the best method of cultivation to 
guide you; the particulars of which we shall state in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR CRANBERRY 
PATCHES. : 


Urtanps nor Surrasne—Reason Wauy—Stacnanr Warer nor 
Surraste—Besr Asprcts—Sirvations—SuHELTER REQUIRED. 


Just at this time there is considerable excitement 
on the subject of cranberry cultivation. It is proba- 
ble that it has to some extent been created by the very 
high prices which this fruit has been fetching of late 
years, but more especially in the fall of 1855. It is 
quite proper that a practical farmer, who is aware of 
the fact above stated, should ask himself if he cannot 
cultivate the vine? if he cannot turn some portion of 
his Jand to some account? if he cannot appropriate 
a small patch of low meadow land to be planted with 
eranberries? Itis believed that many who are keenly 
alive to this subject, would at once begin to make a 
survey of their farm to ascertain whether any part of 
it would be, or could be made into a good profitable 


cranberry patch, providing they knew what kind of 
(26) 
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locations are most suitable, and best adapted to develop 
this berry. 

In reference to locations, there are various opinions, 
each grower giving the preference to those situations 
in which his own vines do best. 

We find that there are such differences on this sub- 
ject that it will not be amiss to state them as clearly 
as we can, and then describe those locations to which 
the generality of producers so strictly adhere. 

The question has often been put, Can cranberries be 

grown on uplands? Is it a suitable situation? will it 
pay to plant on elevated grounds? The cranberry is 
not a native of the upland, and will never do well in 
such situations if there is not nigh to the roots some 
of those elements which nourish and strengthen the 
plant in its wild and unreclaimed condition. The 
‘cranberry needs moisture, and that-in great proportions 
_for so small a plant. If it is set out on the upland, 
and it does not derive sufficient moisture from the at- 
mosphere, that is, more than is needed by surrounding 
vegetation, and if it cannot derive it from another 
source, it will die. 

If the cranberry is planted upon the upland, water 

-should be in the ground, so a8 to supply the roots with 
moisture. If that situation is an incline, it will be 
better, because it will take off the surplus water under 
the plants, and leave them enough to meet their de- 
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mands. In upland planting, where the vines have 
done well and produced good crops, we are of opinion 
that they have been favorably situated. 

In the absence, or rather scarcity of moisture, it is 
common to hoe and stir the soil about the roots of the 
plants, that it may be kept porous, so that the air may 
contribute to the vine’s necessities. 

You must not forget this, that those who plant on 
uplands are put to trouble and expense in frequent 
hoeing. Some individuals seem to admire and prefer 
the upland, but we cannot see any reason for this, ex 
cept that it is the best situation they have at command. 
Years of trial and experiment may yet bring this loca- 
tion into notoriety. We have seen the upland tried 
on Cape Cod, but the plants failed, though. some few 
lived and yielded fruit. The gentleman* who tried 
this experiment, believes that if he had taken care of 
his plants and hoed them often, he would have succeed- 
ed better. This is his opinion. In our investigations 
on this subject we fell in with the following item in the 
Boston Telegraph, which we give entire, that the reader 
may have all the evidence we can give him in favor 
‘of the upland as a suitable location for cranberries: 

“Other experiments, however, show the practica- 
‘bility of raising cranberries on upland. Mr. Roberts’ 


* James Howes, Esq. 
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experiment embraced a tract near the foot of a slope 
descending in a westerly direction. The ground was 
ploughed eight inches deep, and harrowed; light fur- 
rows, three and a half feet apart, were run lengthwise, 
and the sods were cut from the swamp, carted on the up- 
land, and placed three feet apart in the rows (though 
two would have been better), then carefully hoed and 
kept free from weeds for two years. No water was. 
supplied except that received from occasional rains.” 

Notwithstanding this evidence appears strong and 
conclusive, yet we believe that the most experienced 
cultivators regard the experiment as hazardous, and in 
most cases fatal to the development of the cranberry. 
We give the opinion of one of the oldest cultivators 
on Cape Cod, which is,—“ that if you plant on the 
upland it is difficult to raise your vines to bearing per- 
fection, and it will entail much labor and expense upon 
him who undertakes it. Guard against the upland 
mania.” Upland planting is regarded as “risky busi- 
ness ;” it is therefore avoided on Cape Cod, where the 
management of the vine is better understood than in 
any other part of America. 

Places in which stagnant water has collected have 
been. selected by some persons, and converted into 
cranberry patches. It is positively wrong to do this, 
because the water lodging in the soil having no drain 
by which it may be drawn off, renders it sodden, cold, 
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and stiff, and it consequently causes the roots of the 
vine to rot, and ultimately the plauts die from such a 
surfeit. Such locations cannot with safety be chosen 
except they undergo a thorough preparation—draining, 
levelling, and carting on soil, which is friendly to the 
growth of cranberries. 

If these stagnant pools are selected, great precau- 
tions will be demanded in order to make them suita- 
blée'for the reception of the vine. 

Let us name those locations, and point out those 
‘situations which are most conducive to the full devel- 
opment of the berry. 

In selecting a place for a patch, it is well to consider 
its aspect. Though we have seen the vine doing well, 
and to all appearances very thrifty, when the yard has 
faced the north, yet experience is in favor of a souther- 
ly direction. If possible, in forming your patch, let it 
be sheltered from the cold raw winds; give it the ad- 
vantage of the warm breezes; by doing this you will 
‘be more likely to succeed than if you neglected it. 

A swamp may be chosen. If you find. the vine 
growing round the edges of a bog, you may safely 
conclude that the plant can there be advantageously 
cultivated. In the preparation of these locations, there 
is often much labor and some expense. But this de- 
pends upon its surface, what you have to do in remov- 
ing the turf and “filling in.” It is customary with 
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some growers to redeem a certain proportion of their 
swamps yearly; by thus proceeding, they ultimately 
overcome the natural obstacles before them, and ac- 
complish what they intended to realize. The sight of 
each year’s progress encourages them to persevering 
effort. Then it must be so that you can drain off the 
water at your own pleasure. If you make a cranberry 
patch in a swamp, and it is liable to have water stand- 
ing in pools over the vines in the summer season, this 
will operate as a hindrance to the ripening of the 
berry. This precaution must be observed in making 
choice of such a situation, that you can expel or draw 
off the water, when it is necessary. 

Meadow land, which is low and moist, affords an 
excellent location for the cranberry. In fact, these 
damp situations are very suitable, providing thé damp- 
ness or moisture is not too cold and icy. If the mois- 
ture beneath the surface in which the vine is planted 
is of too cold a temperature, it will prove fatal to the 
young vines. Care must be had, in selecting for a 
yard, to ascertain if the water is too cold; if itis not, it 
may be converted into a useful and profitable cran- 
berry patch. There must be water in the land in which 
they are planted. As a general rule, it is best to have 
it within twelve inches of the surface. The. object 
of this is to give moisture. The grower must have it, 
or his plants will fail. 
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A gradual slope is often to be met with, coming 
down to the edge of a pond. When such inclines are 
properly prepared and planted, they make the best of 
yards; and such locations generally have a soil in 
which the vine will do excellently; and there is not 
80 much trouble with them, as the gravel chokes the 
weed, 

Sheltered and protected positions should be sought 
after; situations in which the plants are not likely to 
receive and meet with the force of the fiercest and 
stormiest weather. 

Sandy patches of land, or plats, that are near to 
the sea-shore, which are not liable to be overflowed 
with the salt water, on Cape Cod, stand high. We 
have examined many yards thaj are situated within a 
few rods of the ocean, only protected from the hardest 
weather by a small rising in the land, which forms a 
bank to resist the waves; and these yards are among 
the handsomest in the county of Barnstable; and 
every year these situations are becoming of more value 
-and consequence to the cultivators of the cranberry. 

There are on Long Island, and in New Jersey, vast 
tracts of beach land which are available, and admirably 
adapted to the growth of cranberries. Likewise, in 
the South and West, there are thousands of acres 
which are better adapted for the production of this 
fruit than anything else. 
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It is worth the agriculturist’s while to pay some 
attention to this subject. Every year the cranberry is 
in greater demand, higher prices are being realized. 
It is becoming a staple article in the great markets of 
the country. Then, why do you, whom nature has 
favored with all you need, but planting your yard, 
neglect to make an effort to share the profits arising 
from the cultivation and sale of this article? 


[Norr.—In planting vines, dead levels by the side 
of the ponds should be guarded against. The yard 
should conform to the land behind it, sloping from the 
hill to the edge of the pond. The reason for this is, 
that if it is not done, water from the hills will cause 
the land to be springy and spongy, and that it will 
make stagnant water, which generates a green, slimy 
moss, which is an enemy to the cranberry vine.] 

Q* 


CHAPTER IY. 


SOILS AND THE MODE OF PREPARING 
THEM 


Ir is of importance that the nature of those soils in 
which the cranberry will most easily grow, should be 
considered, and known to those who intend turning 
their attention to its culture. Many failures have re- 
‘ sulted, not so much from the unsuitableness of the 
location chosen, as from the badness of the soil. It is 
generally the case, that the best and richest: soils are 
selected, as those in which experiments ought to be 
tried. Failures sometimes occur, not because the 
climate or the season are unsuitable, but because the 
soil is too rich. If the vine is planted in good alluvial 
‘soil, it will do well, apparently, but it will not bear 
fruit. Such soil will cause the plant to abound with 
healthy foliage, and a vast quantity of runners, but no 
fruit. Manuring is wholly out of the question. If it 
is attempted, it will kill the plants, or in some cases 
make them grow rank, and they will be worse than 
they are found to be in their native swamp. 

Clay and marl are totally unfit for cranberry cul- 
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tivation. Hither of this class are liable to cake and 
become hard; and whatever soil cakes and sogs around 
the root of the plant, is to be avoided. 

If intending cultivators would exercise some caution 
in the choice of soil, it would prevent both trouble and 
expense. Failure is often caused by inattention at this 
stage of the undertaking. 

Rocky loam is not very favorable to the development 
of the cranberry. The objection which lies against it 
is, that wiry grass and rushes abound therein. These 
grasses and rushes are to be guarded against in a cran- 
berry yard, or they will choke the vine. Loam of the 
kind above-named may be made te do, but it will re- 
quire excessive cultivation, in order to effect anything 
of importance. 

Heavy soils, taken as a class, are not of much service ; 
the grower will do well to avoid them to as great an 
extent as possible. And, indeed, it is questionable 
whether the vine can be cultivated at all to any pur- 
pose on soils of the above description. The vine may 
grow on such lands and seem to flourish, but they will 
not bear; they are unfruitful, and if so, therefore un- 
profitable. 

_ The following soils are those which are preferred by 
the Cape Cod cranberry cultivators. There is one fact 
which ought to be stated here, as introductory to the 
subsequent suggestions and statements, and it will not 
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be amiss for the inexperienced cultivator to remember 
it, If he bears it in mind, he will avoid many diffi- 
culties which have discouraged others. It is this: 
Dead sand, water and air, are the elements upon which 
the cranberry feeds the best, and attains its highest de- 
gree of perfection; therefore, that soil and location 
which has these advantages is best adapted for the 
growth of the berry. 

Beach sand stands the first. All other kinds must 
be rejected if this can be got. Experience teaches us 
this. Those yards which are wholly bottomed by beach 
sand flourish and yield abundantly, far better than those 
that have a different soil. During the past fifteen years 
every variety of soil and situation have been experi- 
mented with, and the results are entirely in favor of 
tthe beach sand. On Cape Cod, the greatest cranberry 
field in America, situations are sought for where the 
cultivator can be near to the shore, that he may be 
‘able to put on this sand, if it is not on his chosen 
‘location. 

We will, in this connection, call attention to a small 
yard with which we are acquainted, which is situated 
near to the sea-shore. It was originally a pond; 
water stood in the basin, but it was not deep. On the 
‘banks and edges:of this pond was sand in abundance, 
‘which the owner spaded down to the water, and con- 
‘tinued to fill in, He planted; some said it. would 
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not do much, but now it is one of the handsomest 
yards in the county. Everything seems to be favor- 
able—soil, situation, and water—and the result is, heavy 
yields of the berry. In this, agmany as three bushels 
have been picked off a square rod. And so well is it 
now known that situations where beach sand abounds 
are the best, that the most practical men are buying up 
such locations with the view of converting them into 
cranberry yards. 

We are acquainted with one cultivator, whose yards 
produce from two to three hundred bushels of cran- 
berries annually, who has the greatest proportion of 
his vines planted in the beach sand, and some few in 
loam. The difference between the two is marked. Those 
in sand are fruitful, those in loam are but small pro- 
ducers. He therefore carts off the loam, or carts upon 
it beach sand. 

We could produce a vast body of evidenceto demon- 
strate that beach sand is better adapted to develop the 
eranberry than any other soil; but the cases adduced 
are sufficient. 

There is another reason, though, which should not 
be lost sight of, why this sand is-so much better than 
any other soil. It is light, porous, and is almost inca- 
pable of supporting weeds. It admits the atmosphere 
freely to the roots of the vine, and is found to be the 
only soil in which the rank weeds can be effectually 
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kept down: It will thus be clear to the reader, that 
in such a situation, the plant can throw out its runners 
in every direction, and having no weed to contend 
against, will therefore spread rapidly, and soon become 
matted, a condition of the yard towards which the prac- 
tical man looks with anxiety. If youare about to make 
the attempt to cultivate the cranberry, if possible, ob- 
tain beach sand in which to set out your vines; or 
coarse sand when the former cannot be obtained, but 
the white is preferred. 

Peat is found to be excellent, in fact, next in value 
and importance to the beach sand, for the growth of 
cranberries. _ But peat wants management and care in 

its preparation, in order to be made useful to the vine. 

“In selecting a peat swamp to be converted into a cran- 
berry patch, it is necessary to take off the top turf, or 
grass, and if possible give the yard a little incline, 
When thjs is done, it is unsafe to plant at once. If 
you do so, you will find that the peat will in the fol- 
lowing summer cake and crack. It will be hard on the 
surface, and some few inches below stiff and dry. 
The veriest. tyro in cranberry cultivation knows that 
such a condition is very bad for the vine. 

How 1s this difficulty obviated? Prepare the surface 
as we have stated above, and leave the yard exposed 
to the frost and weather for one year. When the frost 
is thawed out of it, it will crumble and be powdery. 
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It will never cake afterward. It will be light and 
porous. You may then with safety plant your vines, 
and with moderate attention they will do well. 


[Note—We have lately visited a famous cranberry 
producer, who is filling up a pond with loam, composed 
of sand, clay, and a small proportion of marl. The 
pond is about four feet deep. When thisis filled up 
and. levelled, he will plant it in the spring, believing 
that the soil will meet the wants of the vine.] 


CHAPTER VY. 
VINES. 


Tom ror Sevecrron—Hxarruy Vines—Tuem APprzarancr— 
UNHEALTHY VINES—SIGQNS OF. 


It is possible that an intending cranberry cultivator . 
may have the advantages of location and soils, plant 
vines, and fail. If the bearing or fruitful vine is not 
chosen, the result of the first attempt will be unprofit- 
able. In determining upon making a trial, it is neces- 
sary that the inexperienced should have some know- 
ledge of the plants which he is about to purchase, or he 
should have implicit confidence in the person from 
whom he buys them. 

The cranberry vine is such a simple, insignificant- 
looking plant, and the difference in the varieties is so 
hard to be distinguished, that this fact accounts in 
some measure for the utter failure of so many. There 
are instances, which we could easily cite, where even 
some of the most experienced have been misléd and 
deceived by the appearance of the vine: then, we can- 


not wonder at the beginner suffering loss. We are 
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aware that under the head of this chapter’ we are tread- 
ing on delicate ground, and confess that we feel the 
difficulty of making the distinctive peculiarities of the 
vines so clear, that from this account a person may 
distinguish and select for himself. (See Plate No. 5.) 

In some cases the vine will be planted in the fall, 
and at such times they are purchased most probably 
immediately before setting out. Of course, the leaf 
will be examined, and the color and strength of the 
spears noticed. Ifthe purchaser relies upon the green 
appearance of the virile as an indication of its fruitful- 
ness, he may be deceived, and regret that he allowed 
himself to be misled by such a sign. 

Another may determine upon planting in the spring 
(which is certainly under some circumstances the most 
favorable season), and in such a case they would select 
and prepare their location in the course of the winter, 
that in May or June they might be ready to plant or 
set out. Plants for spring planting are most frequently 
chosen in the winter. But generally, the buying of 
plants at such times is a mere piece of guess-work, for 
there is likely nothing in their appearance which may 
certify the purchaser that they are good and fruitful. 
Plants may be selected in the spring or fall; one time 
is as favorable as the other for this purpose. 

In speaking of the Healthy Vine, we wish to. be un- 
dertood as réferring to that which is the most fruitful— 
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bears the most abundantly—for there is a vine which 
is barren—and that we choose to describe as the- 
Unhealthy Plant. 

THE HEALTHY VINE, as far’as we have been able to 
discover, presents an appearance of greenish brown on 
the leaf, the spears and runners. are fine and thin, 
remarkable for their wiry nature and aspect. They 
seem of stunted growth, but form beautiful and tufted 
groups of spears in their process of matting. 

The Unhealthy Vine appears altogether brighter and 
stronger, and hence from this petuliarity some are apt 
to be mistaken. We will on this point give the expe- 
rience of an old and practical grower, as it is from him 
we have derived our information. He prepared some 
land adjoining a fresh-water pond, which in every way 
was adapted to develop the cranberry vine. He came 
in contact with a few rods of vines which seemed to 
be good, and his impression was that if he could secure 
them he would soon have an excellent yard. He 
bought them and set them out; he watched them. 
closely, and was gratified in seeing them look so 
thrifty. They spread and matted remarkably quick, 
and he hoped for a great yield from such young vines. 
But when blossoming-time came, he perceived that they 
did not put out so much as his other vines, and that 
there were but very few berries on them when picking- 
time came. He tried these vines year after year, and 
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they only yielded here and there a fruit. He might 
have sold those vines repeatedly, but he refused to do 
so, and ultimately pulled them up and threw them 
into the pond. We asked him what the difference be- 
tween those barren vines and the fruitful ones was. 
This is his statement relative to this point: 

“The barren vines looked greener, had more bushy 
leaves, and stronger or thicker spears than those which 
produced the most fruit. I felt confident from their 
appearance that they were the best vines I ever saw; 
but I lived to find out that those signs which I took 
to indicate the productiveness of the plant, were only 
‘symptoms of disease, which disease means barrenness.”* 

This is the only case we have met with in which 
there was such a total failure in the productiveness of 
a good-looking vine. 

From what has been here stated, we fear that the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the barren and fruit- 
ful vine has not been muck obviated; but we will now 
state a method of ‘selecting your vines, which cannot 
fail of assuring you of their real qualities. 

We assume that you contemplate making a Cran- 
berry Patch, that you have not on your own farm any 
vines, consequently you will have to go abroad for 
them. 

1. Ascertain who has the vine to dispose of. If you 


* Mr, Thomas Shiverick. 
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are in a position to find several, all the better. Assur- 
ing yourself that vines are for sale by the individuals 

whom you have found, before you buy take this pre- 
" caution. 

2. When the fruit is nearly ripe, go to those yards 
or patches in which the vine is for sale. See how they 
bear. If they bear well, or give a yield which is equal 
to the average of the vines of that year, you may buy. 
You will be certain that those plants are not diseased. 
You may then let them remain in the patch until you 
are ready to transplant, with this satisfaction, that you 
have obtained a good article. 

3. Or, if you have confidence in the person with 
whom you deal, you can purchase as well in the winter 
as at any other period of the year; for the grower 
knows well which vines are good, and which bad, in 
what part of his yard grows the fine Cape Cod Bell 
Cranberry, and every other variety. 

These suggestions may be safely followed by the 
inexperienced in reference to cranberry culture, and 
lead to the most favorable results, as they will prevent 
deception, a consideration of some importance in an 
undertaking of this description. 


[Norz.—The healthy vine, by some cultivators, is 
stated to be of medium thickness, or strength of spear, 
and bushy leaves. All the barren vines which we | 
have examined are stouter than the yielding ones.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


CRANBERRY PATCH. 


How to Maxe—WHeEn To Maks, 


In the foregoing chapters of this manual, locations and 
soils best adapted to develop the cranberry vine have 
been pointed out; it may not be unadvisable now to 
describe the different methods of making a patch. 

1. On some farms, locations and soils are all that can 
be desired for the above purpose; in such a case there 
will be little demanded beyond labor. Should the 
situation be that of a shallow pond, with a sandy bot- 
tom, in which the water stands deep in the winter, and 
in summer it almost dries up, the first step to be taken 

is, either to construct a drain or ditch, by which 
you may draw off the water from the pond. Should 
the bottom or surface be uneven and irregular, you 
must endeavor to make it more level. It is not an un- 
common practice with some growers, to make their 
patches flat, but this is rather passing into disrepute ; 
the incline plan of construction or formation being 


preferred ‘by most cultivators. 
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The sand which is on the edges of the pond can be 
carted or wheeled to the centre, so that you can bring 
the holes to that height which is most desirable. When 
this is done, you may rake over and give your patch 
that degree of sloping which will carry off the cold 
spring water. The object, in such a situation as this, 
of making a drain, is to carry off the water in the 
spring and summer; but however favorable it may be 
to have your vines “flowed” in the winter, that “flow- 
ing” must. in the summer be prevented ; the drain does 
this. effectually. 

2.. Swamps or bogs have been spoken of as favorable 
situations in which the cranberry vine-can be culti- 
vated. Insuch locations, there is generally more labor 
and expense incurred in their preparation than in 
many others. First, the brush and undergrowth must 
‘be cleared off. Secondly, the top turf ought to be re- 
moved, if possible. If there is not sand in or about 
the margin of the swamp, if it is not too distant, of 
course you will cart it in, and “fill up” and ‘fill in,” 
making the covering about four inches thick. 

You will have to guard against, in this situation, the 
“coarse wild grass,” which is the enemy of the vine. 
This is done by spading off the surface, and “filling 
in” with the sand. Should this situation be liable to 
be overflowed with water in the summer, the drain 
must be resorted to in order to save the vines, and 
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give them a fair chance of blossoming and developing 
the berry. 

8. The banks of fresh-water ponds, when properly 
managed and prepared, are good. Should such a 
situation be too stony, the stones and rocks may be re- 
moved, and the surface made“ as fine as possible. 
Should the water of the pond be apt to rise too high, 
at an unseasonable part of thé year, and flood the 
vines, this ought to be guarded against by forming an 
embankment, which would preserve the yard from 
being deluged. 

4, There are situations which can be made allavls 
for a cranberry patch bya little labor. It will be ob- 
served, that there are locations which are favorable, 
both as-to aspect and soil. But they are uneven or 
undulating. It is not unfrequently the case that a 
part of that land may be so low as to retain at all 
seasons of the year a degree of moisture which exists 
in sufficient quantities to meet the wants of the cran- 
berry vine. On other parts of it the hills or slight 
elevations may be too dry and arid. In this case, 
those mounds must be removed and the land brought 
to the level of that situation w’ " 4 is moist. 

5. Should you possess land which is in every way 
adapted to grow the cranberry, but is liable to be over- 
flowed with salt water, and you are desirous of turning 
that land to account by cultivating the vine, the first 
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step to be taken is, to devise some plan by which the 
salt water can be driven back and effectually prevented 
from again overflowing it. This is done by making a 
dyke. The land thus redeemed must be prepared by 
taking off the sward or covering it over with beach 
sand. It is not safe to plant on land of this descrip- 
tion immediately after it has been redeemed. It is 
necessary to let the land lie exposed to the rains and 
atmosphere a sufficient length of time, in order to get 
“freshened.” When the salt has been taken out of it, 
by exposure to the weather, then it is safe to plant. 

This chapter might be extended to a length which 
our limits will not allow, by describing how patches 
are made according to the location chosen. So we will 
conclude, by saying no cranberry yard is completed 
until it is fenced in such a manner as to keep out the 
cattle. 


* 


“CHAPTER VII, 
PLANTING VINES. 


Tre ror Removing THe Vines—Best Time For PLantine-— 
Metgops or Prantinc—Sop Prantinc—Ossections To—- 
Szparation or Sop Vines—How To PLace THE Roots AND THE 
Ronners—Meruops or Currineg anp Priantinc—Broapcasr 
Mernop—PropacaTIoN FROM THE SEED IN THE BERRY— 
Merruops or—OBJECTIONS TO. 


THE cranberry vine can be removed from the soil 
in which it has been cultivated, or from its native 
swamp, either in the spring or fall of the year. Ifthe 
vine is taken up and left exposed to the winter weather 
it is almost sure of being killed, and therefore no one 
to whom this fact is known would do so, The vine 
can be removed from the soil and left without earth 
through the winter under some circumstances. If 
they are taken up in the fall and left in a moist cellar 
until spring, they will, when planted, take root and 
do well. “I would as soon have vines left in my 
cellar through the winter, for spring planting, as I 
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would have those fresh from the yard or the swamp.”* 
Experiment has proved that the vine can be treated 
according to the latter method without detriment to 
itself. It will, therefore, be evident that the vine can 
be taken up and have all the soil taken from its roots, 
be packed in barrels, and forwarded to any part of the 
country, without being injured. 

It is admitted by most cultivators of the cranberry 
that in the absence of ability to “flood the patch” in 
the winter, that it is better to plant in the spring than 
the fall, because those vines set out in the fall, which 
are not “flowed,” will get frozen, and when the frost is 
thawed out, it will throw the young plants up and out 
of the soil. In circumstances like these, spring plant- 
ing is the best. 

Those who determine upon this season instead of 
the fall for setting out, will, of course, not remove 
their vines until they are prepared to transplant. May 
and the early part of June, for spring planting, are 
believed on Cape Cod to be ‘the most favorable 
months. Should you determine upon either one of 
these months, which you may do with perfect. assur- 
ance that the removal will not injure your vines, you 
will, therefore, defer their removal until you are ready 
to give them a place in your newly-prepared situation. 


* Aaron Crowell, Esq. 
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In other words, do not remove your vines until you 
can plant them. Though vines may be taken up and 
kept.from the soil for three or four months in a moist 
and warm situation, yet all cultivators prefer the 
former method or time of removal. 

There are two or three advantages connected with 
spring planting, which we will name, which he who 
sets out his vines in the fall cannot possibly have. 

If in the spring you intend to plant, you have the 
winter before you for preparation. You may proba- 
bly with your own labor and a little assistance be able 
to make as much as you think it best to plant. You 
have more time on your hands, and therefore you can 
afford to do your work better and thoroughly. To get 
ready for fall planting, you have to hurry everything, 
and consequently your work is likely to be slighted. 
In making your patch in the winter, you can study 
the characteristics of the location, and learn to what 
depth and extent it is liable to be flowed, and whether 
it is flowed from natural springs or water that is carried 
into it from other sources. 

Having called your attention to the time of re- 
moving and planting vines, we will present to the 
reader the various methods of planting, and specify 
those modes which are preferred. It must not be sup- 
posed that there is one uniform plan of treating the 
vine. The cultivation of this plant is but in its mfancy, 
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and consequently growers will continue to make trials 
and experiments, until they acquire a knowledge of a 
method which to them is satisfactory. Various 
methods have been adopted and pursued with differ- 
ent degrees of success, which we will now mention: 
(See Plate No. 6.) 


1. Sop pLantine.—This is the oldest plan. It was 
customary in the early days of cranberry culture to 
cut out a square or oblong sod on which the vine was 
growing, and then to prepare the yard to receive it 
just as it was taken up. It was thought that this plan 
was the best, because the vine did not suffer by such a 
removal. But experience has taught cultivators that 
this is not the best mode. There is this forcible objec- 
tion lying against it. In removing the sod, rank weeds 
and foul grasses are brought with it, and it has been 
proved that these grasses and weeds retard the matting 
process of the vine, and the yard becomes one of 
weeds and wild grasses rather than of healthy cran- 
berry plants. If you plant on the Sod System, it will 
entail much labor upon you; for even if you determine 
upon keeping down this wild stuff, you will find the 
difficulty to be greater than you anticipated. 

We may safely advise the intending cultivator to 
guard against the method which has just been de- 
scribed: Another plan is, 
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2. THE SEPARATION OF SOD VINES—A method 
which is far superior to the former. 

On obtaining the sod, and before planting, you take 
the sod on which the vine is growing, examine it 
closely, then place your fingers beneath or among the 
roots and tear them out as carefully as you can. 
When this is done, separate the vine into as many as 
you can conveniently, but be careful to leave two or 
three small spears or runners on the roots. When.you 
plant, place the roots in the soil first, then spread out 
the spears or runners, and bury them in the soil, but 
being careful to leave out of the earth the ends or tips 
of those spears or runners. 

The reason for this method is, that from those parts 
of the spears or runners which are buried in the soil 
will start new roots, and each root will be a new vine, 
and instead of only having one root from which the 
vine may start, you have two, or a half dozen, accord- 
ing to the number of spears on the vine you plant. 
This is a favorite method among the most successful 
growers of the cranberry. 

A patch planted on this system matts rapidly, and 
has rarely been known to fail. It is about the best 
method now known; you may follow it with safety: 
(See Plate No. 7.) 


8. CurriIne PLANTING.—In pursuing this method 
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when the vine is obtained, it is cut up into convenient 
lengths, say from four to six inches. One of these 
cuttings is- taken, but not planted with the end down 
and one end out of the soil; it is planted in the middle 
of the cutting, leaving up both ends, so that when it 
takes root, instead of there being but one runner, there 
will be two. This is a good and safe method.—(See 
Plate No. 8.) 


4, CUTTING PLANTING may be continued in another 
form, take two or three slips or cuttings, about three 
or four inches long, and force the lower ends into the 
soil with a dibble; each slip will take root and form a 
vine. This has been tried with success, and in some 
parts of the country it is a popular method. 


5. BROADCAST PLANTING.—When the vines are 
secured in sufficient quantities, they may be cut about 
two inches in length by a common hay cutter. When 
the patch is prepared to receive them, they may.be 
scattered over the surface as is wheat or oats, and then 
well harrowed into the soil. The cuttings will take 
root from the base of the leaves, and will soon spring 
up and present the appearance of young and healthy 
vines. Some prefer to bury these cuttings in drills. 
But it is mere matter of opinion as to which plan ‘is 
the best. , 


A. Surface of Soil 

B. Cut portionsef Vines 

C. Wen Roots growing 
from Base: fLeawes. 


UPRIGHT CUTTING PLANTING 


Plate 8. 
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§. PROPAGATION FROM SEEDS.—If the seeds of 
the cranberry are sown, they are not always certain 
of coming up. The situation may be too cold for 
them, and the seed is destroyed. Seed is often tried, 
and will send up a small fine spear, but generally is 
killed after the first year. We have heard it stated 
by several cultivators that the seed may,.under some 
circumstances, be used, and in the third year the vines 
raised from them would bear small quantities of fruit. 

The best situations in which to sow the seed of the 
cranberry are the edges of fresh meadow land ; such 
places are generally protected, and they seem favor- 
able, or rather the most favorable situations for propa- 
gation from seed that are known. 

Some persons who have tried this experiment have 
put into the soil the whole berry; few have been found 
to come up, the seeds have rotted. We tried another 
plan, which was as follows: we obtained the berry 
and then broke it in water. The seeds separated from 
the berry; these we collected and sowed in the patch 
‘prepared for them, and found them to do better than 
any other method. But raising vines from seed is un- 
certain, hazardous, and if you succeed, you have a 
long time to wait for the fruit* We would not 
advise seed planting; from vines and cuttings the best 
natches are formed. 


* Asa Shiverick, Esq. Joseph Hall, Esq. 
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7. DISTANCES OF PLANTING.—This is wholly regu- 
sated by the quantity of vines you have at your com- 
mand, and: the extent of land to be covered. Some 
will plant them three feet apart. In this case, it must 
take them a long time to mat. Some plant them 
eighteen inches apart, which of course is better than 
the former plan, because they will be matted all the 
sooner. The rule is, the nearer you can plant your 
vines the better, providing your patch is not overrun 
with weeds and foul grass. The object in such a 
case of planting them wider apart would be to give 
the cultivator an opportunity of getting between the 
vines and destroying the weeds, and whatever else 
‘might be likely to choke them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 


Werrpine—Horme—Foopine. 


WHEN the vines have been planted, their develop- 
ment depends much upon the treatment they receive 
from the cultivator. If they are neglected, or not 
noticed, they will have to contend against wild grass 
and foul weeds, so that it will be impossible for them to 
be very thrifty. 

If the patch which is but moderately cared for is com- 
pared in appearance, condition, and fruitfulness with 
the one that is neglected, the advantage will be found 
to be with the former, over the latter. Cranberries do 
not need that amount of labor bestowed upon them 
which is given to the cultivation of corn; but never- 
theless, they must be watched and attended to, in order 
to be saved. 

In patches of land converted to cranberry cultiva- 
tion in which there is an abundance of weed, it will 
be necessary to destroy it, or keep it down in such a” 


way that the young vine may have few obstacles 
3* (57) 
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to its spreading and matting. In some regions of 
country this is done by walking over the patch a 
short. time after planting, and if the wiry grass has 
made its appearance, pulling it up. If this stuff is kept 
down and out of the way, in the first year the vines 
will give encouragement to the cultivator. In manag- 
ing the young vines, it is deemed necessary to attend 
to them in this way for the first three years, when 
after that period they require less attention and labor; 
but it will always be well to do a little every year by 
way of keeping down any foul stuff which may have 
made its appearance. 

In some localities, it is customary to go over the 
patch in the spring of the year, and to pull up any 
briers, or the roots of wild grass which may be met with. 
in well-established yards more labor than this is sel- 
dom called for. For a large yard a day is sufficient. 

Hoeing is resorted to by some cultivators. "Where 
the vines are planted two feet apart this is necessary, 
or may be resorted to with safety for. the first two years. 
In that time, the heavy or thick tufts of weed can 
be killed, and the soil, thus lightened, will prove 
a benefit to the vines, as it is thereby rendered more 
porous, After that period it will be hazardous to hoe, 
as it can hardly be dene without cutting and destroy- 
ing some of the vines. Should the weeds threaten to 
become troublesome after this, they can be removed by 
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pulling them up with the hand, after having loosened 
them with a fork. But generally after the second or 
third years’ careful cultivation, the vines will take 
care of themselves and will eat out weeds and grass, 
and thus leave but little to be done by the grower. 

On uplands, where the vines are planted, the way in 
which they are treated in order to make them do well 
is to hoe them, and that as frequently as you can. In 
this case, it is usual to plant in hills, and keep a space 
unoccupied between the hills, so that in hoeing, there 
will be no runners cut or destroyed. But the object 
of hoeing on uplands is more with the view of making 
the soil light and porous, so that moisture will the more 
readily be taken in and received by the roots. 

FLoopine.—In fall planting, it is always best to flood. 
And where the vines can effectually be covered with 
two or three feet of water, they are not likely to suffer. 
The depth of water which covers them prevents them 
from being frozen, so that when the thaw sets in, the 
vines retain the situation in which they were ylanted. 
This water should be drawn off in the middle or latter 
end of May. But if frost continues, it is not well to 
drain it off until it disappears, for by keeping the vines 
flowed it prevents them from blossoming, so that there 
will be no danger of the flowers being destroyed by 
frost. Though the vine is a hardy plant, yet its blos- 
soms, and berries are very sensitive, and are soon 
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injured by the frost, early or late. In managing the 
vines, the cultivator will have to be guided by the 
condition of his yard whether it is weedy or other- 
wise, dry, or too moist, and the nature of the climate 
in which his patch is situated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


BLOSSOMING TIME—PRECAUTIONS 
REQUIRED. 


In the winter, the cranberry vine appears of a dark 
brownish green, and scarcely looks better than the 
poverty grass which abounds in sandy regions. In 
the spring, it begins to lose that peculiar color, ex- 
changing it for a clear dark green. Then it is that 
the uninitiated in the culture of cranberries begin to 
anticipate something from the vines, which at least 
will be pleasing to the eye, if not profitable to the 
purse. The blossom of the cranberry makes its ap- 
pearance in the latter part of June, and sometimes as 
late as the first of July. The quantity of blossom 
depends upon the quality of the vines, the suitability 
of location, the adaptation of soil, and the season. 
From the appearance of the vines at that time, the 
cranberry grower begins to form some idea of the 
crop. he may possibly have. 

The flower of the cranberry is beautiful and deli- 
cately formed. It seems as though it would be sus- 
ceptible to injury from trifling causes. Its color is 
that of a very pale pink, slightly tinged with purple; 
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and it is rarely or ever found on the runners, but in 
variably on the spears or stems which are thrown up 
from the creepers. 

There are about this time some precautions required; 
but they are more needed in some parts of the country 
than in others. 

Districts in which there are cranberry yards, which 
are liable to be visited by frost late in the spring, call 
for especial care from the cultivator. If his vines 
blossom too soon, they will most probably be killed 
by the frost, or at most he will have but a scanty crop. 
The vines may, in the blossoming season, present an 
abundance of flowers, and a night of frost cut them 
off. In other regions where they are not so likely to 
suffer from this cause, the same precautions are not 
demanded. 

Here, and in cases of the kind just named, the ad- 
vantage of flooding is apparent. Those who can flood 
their vines, can retard the blossom, or keep it back 
until they think their vines are not likely to suffer by 
frost. The practice generally followed is, to keep the 
"water over the vines till the last of May or middle of 
June, and then draw it off. The sooner the water is 
drained from the yard, the vines will blossom all the 
earlier for it; but that would be no advantage when 
frost has not entirely disappeared from that locality. 
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To keep back the blossom, nothing more is required 
than to continue the water over the vines. 

- Flooding is not of so much importance and value in 
those regions where the frost soon or early in the 
spring disappears, as it is in those parts of the country 
where it continues up to the last of June. 


[Nore—Vines which are “flooded” during the 
winter, when the water is drawn off from them are 
tender, and the blossom which such vines put out 
is sooner injured than that which appears on the un- 
flooded vines.] 


CHAPTER X. 
DISEASES OF THE CRANBERRY. 


Tae Woru—Two Kinps—One attacks THE VINE AND THE OTHER 
THE Fruir—Firt Buicst—Rot—Besr Remepy ror THE Worm. 


Lik every other plant or fruit-vine, the cranberry 
is subject to certain drawbacks, arising from causes 
which we shall endeavor to enumerate. 

1. There is the worm. We have not seen it, and 
have only met with one grower.who has, and he de- 
scribes it as about an eighth of an inch in length.* It 
has been sought after with extreme care and diligence. 
Its presence seems only to be known by the devas- 
tations it commits. And so great are they, that in a 
night, vines which seemed doing well are rendered 
sickly, and the crop is cut off. Not having seen this 
enemy to the vine, and being unable to ascertain, even 
from those who had suffered much by them, we are 
therefore unable to identify it with any insect which 
visits other fruits and destroys them. (See Plate, No. 9.) 

This insect attacks the vine in a very peculiar 


* Thomas Shiverick, Esq. 
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manner. The vine of last year will have started 
spears or uprights, in that season those spears have 
not attained their growth. In the following spring 
they will become taller, and the new growth will be 
perceptible by the contrast. The former year’s growth 
has a dark hue, and stronger stem; the new growth 
is thinner, green in appearance, and altogether more 
delicate. “The worm begins its ravages from the 
point that the new growth has started. It does not 
descend down the old growth, but from the base of 
the new spring growth it begins its operations, work- .,. 
ing upward.”* This insect comes in swarms. It 
alights on the leaves, and extracts the moisture. 
There seems to be in the vine or young leaf a juice 
which by them is sought after. When it is present it 
is known by the vine being webbed up and appearing 
as though it was suffering from the fire blight. 

At the period when these attacks are made, there is 
some degree of certainty. It is most frequently im- 
mediately after blossoming time, and their ravages are 
often fatal to the crop of that yard which they visit. 
There is something singular about the plan upon 
which they act, but as it is new, we must describe that 
action, leaving the ascertaining of the cause thereof to 
further research and more experience. We are fami- 
liar with the situation of a large pond which is bordered 
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by beautiful cranberry patches. It was there that 
in the last season this insect made its appearance. It 
attacked certain patches and left the adjoining ones 
untouched. The reason for this has not yet been 
given, extended study of the subject may enable us in 
some measure to account for this. 

2. THE FRUIT woRM.—This is different from the 
insect we last. referred to, it is named the cranberry 
worm. It is something like the apple worm, but 
smaller. It makes its appearance about the latter part 
of July or the beginning of August. In its attack 
upon the berry it eats its way through the exterior 
skin, and then enters the interior of the fruit, which 
after that is of no value to the producer. This cran- 
berry worm, is one of the greatest enemies that the cul- 
tivator has to contend against. 

8. THz ROT.—This is not so common as either of 
the other enemies of the cranberry, to which we have 
alluded, yet the rot appears in some yards, and sweeps 
off the crop from that particular locality it visits. 

We have visited a yard, which in former years was 
a shallow pond. The owner had it filled in and level- 
led off. On this, he planted the vines; they did remark- 
ably well, were soon matted, and seemed to be thrifty. 
The vines put out great quantities of blossom, and the 
fruit began to form. The cultivator noticed that in 
the lower part of the yard the berry rotted, and this, 
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year after year was the case. The upper part of the 
yard remained untouched. To account for this it is 
difficult, but we will givethe opinion uf the proprietor 
of this patch and of another experienced cultivator,* and 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. That 
part of the yard in which the berry rots is a little lower 
than any other portion. It is supposed by the owner 
to be too wet, and that this is the cause of the rot. 

The vines on this patch are exceedingly well matted, 
they are thick, and it is supposed that in consequence 
of this, the sun cannot fairly shine upon them, and 
hence the rot. 

If it is the first, ‘then, the remedy is to raise the soil, 
and bring it to the level of that part of the yard in 
which the cranberry does not rot; or, if it is the second, 
there is nothing more required than to thin out the 
vines, so that the sun may shine fully upon them. Is 
there any remedy for the worm? No remedy has yet 
been discovered for that insect which attacks the vine 
and the young spears of the plant, should it reappear 
in yards that it has already visited, doubtless the pro- 
prietors will try some experiments which we trust will 
be successful. 

To meet the case of the cranberry worm, flooding 13 
resorted to. It is well known, that those yards which 
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can be flowed, are not so likely to be attacked by this 
worm as those which are not covered with water during 
the winter. The conclusion thus arrived at is, that 
flooding is a partial remedy for this enemy to the cran- 
berry. Hence, those who are constructing a yard, will 
if convenient endeavor to secure this advantage, if it 
does nothing more than aid in keeping down the cran- 


berry worm. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CRANBERRY PICKING TIME. 


Dirrerent Meruops or Pickingc—RakING—PAckKING. 


THE cranberry is rarely ripe until the beginning or 
middle of October. At that time the cultivators 
begin to pick the fruit and get it ready for market. 
There are two methods of picking. The first is by 
hand. It is customary in some regions to engage chil- 
dren for this purpose, who are paid at the rate of 
thirty or thirty-three cents per bushel. It is seldom 
that the best or quickest pickers gather more than three 
bushels during one day. To do this is extraordinary 
work. There must be a superintendent or overseer 
with them, or they will be apt to slight them. The 
interest of the cultivator is to have his vines picked 
clean. 

The second method is by raking. This cannot be 
adopted in cranberry yards where the vines have 
become matted. To attempt it would be folly, because 
the teeth of the rake would tear up the vines and 
runners, and do them a serious injury. 


Those yards in which the rake is used from the first 
co) 
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year of gathering the berry, has been the plan adopt- 
ed. The rake has pulled the vines in one direction, 
and it is always in the direction in which they lie that. 
they are raked from year to year. Where this plan 
is followed, it is not likely to be so injurious as it 
would be in the previously mentioned case. 

The packing of cranberries is of some importance. 
It is usual to spread them out so that all the dew or 
moisture may evaporate. Then they are winnowed or 
picked over. The rotting or defective berries are re- 
moved, and they are cleaned over in such a manner 
that leaves and straws are not to be found among 
them, when in a marketable condition. 

If the market to which they are to be forwarded is 
not very distant, they are packed: dry in barrels, and 
thus sent off. But in sending them to Europe or Cali- 
fornia it is deemed best to pack them in water. Small 
kegs are usually secured for this purpose. When they 
are thus treated, the good ripe cranberry can be sent 
on the longest voyage without being injured. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE GREAT CRANBERRY MARKETS. 


Boston—NeEw York—PHILADELPHIA—INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON 
Prices—ReELaTIVE VaLve or Dirrerent Species or Cran- 
BERRIES—TueE [xcrEasE IN THE ConsumPTiON OF CRANBERRIES. 


In the immediate neighborhoods in which cran- 
berries are cultivated, but few are consumed. The 
reason of this is, people living at a distance from the 
place in which they .are raised are willing to pay a 
higher price for them. Time was when the cranberry 
was not valued more than the common barberry. But 
people have lived to discover its excellent qualities, 
and since it is so highly appreciated for its culinary pur- 
poses, there are those who are willing to pay an almost 
fabulous price for the berry. It has become in many 
families a necessary luxury. The wealthy would as 
soon part with the apple as the cranberry, and it is 
the rage among the rich, and even those who are 
not so fortunate, for this fruit, which keeps it up 
to that price which puts it beyond the reach of the 


poor. 
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Boston is the great market for cranberries. It is 
nearest to those regions in which the vine is cultivated, 
and the fruit-dealers, knowing how much it is sought 
after, can, by the course they have recently pursued, 
realize*handsome profits upon what they purchase, 
Of such profit is the cranberry, that growers have 
been visited by city dealers a month or six weeks 
before the berry has been ready to pick. They have 
offered a price which was deemed handsome by the 
cultivator. Some took them, as they bid for the 
whole crop, and others refused. Even the last season, 
growers received from ten dollars to fifteen dellars per 
barrel. This has been obtained in the Boston market. 

The New York market is said to be good for the 
cranberry, and this is well known to the Boston dealers 
who ship the fruit to that port and Philadelphia, and 
the other great cities of the Union. 

The consumption of the cranberry in the great 
cities is such that the dealers can realize their own 
prices, by doing as they did last fall, buy up the berry 
and get it into their own hands, The wealthy will 
have the cranberry, and it is immaterial to them 
whether they pay eight or twenty dollars per barrel. 

The American cranberry is coming into notice in 
many parts of Europe, but more especially in Eng- 
land. The way in which it 's sold there is in small 
bottles, into which the fruit is first put, and then filled 
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with water and hermetically sealed. These are sold at 
a high price. We have seen a pint of cranberries 
marked “ Cape Cod Bell Cranberry,” sold at four shil- 
lings sterling, in the Strand, London. There is not 
the slightest doubt that as the American cranberry is 
superior to the English or Russian, a market will be 
found for it, at paying prices, in almost any part of the 
civilized world. It seems to us that the American 
agriculturists do now take the lead in the cultivation of 
this fruit, and will continue to do so. We are con- 
vinced from what we know of this country that if our 
farmers only proceed in making those trials and experi- 
ments which it will be worth their while to-do, and 
bring their swamps, ponds, and bogs into a proper 
condition to receive the vine (in the way we have pre- 
viously pointed out), they will not only be able to 
supply all that are needed for home consumption, but 
foreign demands likewise. But let not any one sup- 
pose that more cranberries are now raised than can be 
disposed of at paying prices. If the cultivation of the 
cranberry proceeds as rapidly as we hope it may, all 
that can be raised will find a market in the country. 

The influence of the weather upon the English. 
grain market is well known. How dry. or wet weather: 
will affect prices there is astonishing. The cranberry 
for its market price before it is picked is somewhat 
dependent upon the climate 
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If there has been a frost about the time of blossom. 
ing, then that circumstance is laid hold upon, and the 
cry is raised, there will be a short crop; or should 
there be too much rain, or too much sunshine, or a 
frost early in October, all are equal blessings to the 
great dealers, who know well how to manage this part 
of the business to their own advantage. 

All cranberries are not of equal value. Some will 
not keep so long as others, neither are they.so highly 
colored or flavored as the best varieties, yet the poor- 
est berry is often disposed of at the same price as the 
best. 

There are cranberries which are picked before they 
are ripe in order to save them from the frost. In some 
parts of the country producers do this to save them- 
selves, or their fruit would be affected, and rot. Cran- 
berries gathered before they are ripe will not keep so 
long as those that have matured. 

Hundreds of bushels are taken into the market in 
this condition, and they are afterwards branded and 
sold as a superior fruit, realizing just as much as the 
very best. 

Those cranberries which come into the market that 
have lost their green hue, and only have a delicate 
flesh color must be used within afew months or they 
will decay. 

Growers of cranberries have their preferences for 
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certain varieties of . fruit, yet. it is strange that there 
should be a difference in the quality of this berry, and 
all kinds should bear a uniform price. 

The Bugle cranberry, or egg shaped, large and 
small, is a good variety. It is pale in color, not so 
deep and dark a crimson as some other varieties, 
neither is it valued so highly by those producers who 
are acquainted with the qualities of the Bell or Cherry. 

The Cherry is round and large ; of this there are two - 
varieties, large and small. It is hard, its color dark — 
almost black when properly cultivated. See Plate 

' No. 10. . 

The Bell is the paves of some of the most exten- 
sive cultivators of the cranberry. It is a large variety, 
and grows in some parts to great perfection. 

The Southern cranberry will ripen, but it is small 
and light, consequently not so valuable. 

The cranberry grown in those regions of country in 
which the season is too shori for them, cannot be so 
valuable as they otherwise would be. 

The cranberry produced on Cape Cod attains greater 
perfection than it does in any other country with 
which we are acquainted. It is larger: it is deeper in. 
color; it will keep better than any other. 

The “Cape Cod Bell Cranberry” and the “Cape 
Cod Cherry” now take the lead, and must continue to 
do so; and we think that the time will come when 
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these varieties must command a higher price than any . 
other that will be offered in the market. The climate 
and soil of Cape Cod are well adapted to the perfect 
development of the cranberry, and these natural ad- 
vantages combined with the experience of cultivators, 
gives them the advantage over others. 

There is a great increase in the consumption of 
cranberries, and this fact should encourage those who 
possess lands, of the kind pointed out in the body of 
this manual, to make an effort to cultivate the vine. 
If you can but get the vine into a favorable situation, 
and know how to manage it, it rhust pay you for the 
pains taken in its cultivation. 

The cultivation of the cranberry is but in its infancy. 
Ten years more of hard and practical experience in its 
management will do much to establish or destroy the 
theories which have been set up by some cultivators. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE OXYCOCCUS PALUSTRIS, OR, UP- 
LAND CRANBERRY. 


SINCE writing the previous parts of this manual, I 
have been favored with communications from Professor 
Shepherd of the Western Reserve College, Ohio, and 
from Mr. Trowbridge of New Haven, Conn., on a 
recently discovered upland cranberry, and also with a 
specimen of the fruit gathered from the vine in its un- 
cultivated condition. 

It has long been desired to adapt the lowland or bog 
cranberry to the dry, poor, upland soils. Many have 
made the attempt to do so, but have failed. If the 
variety now under notice is what it purports to be, I 
see no reason why it cannot be appropriated by farmers 
who possess poor land, thereby superseding the neces- 
sity of wasting efforts on attempts to naturalize the 
swamp vine to arid uplands. 

Professor Shepherd found the upland cranberry 
during his recent explorations around Lake Superior. 
It was growing on the dryest and poorest soils, flourish- 


ing and producing an abundance of fruit. 
: (71) 
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The fruit, a specimen of which I now have in my 
possession, is much smaller than the lowland cran- 
berry. It resembles an ordinary pea in size and shape. 
Its color is of a beautiful pale red. The skin is bright 
and glossy. Itis not so hard a fruit as the swamp 
berry, and therefore will not keep so long. It is soft 
and is excellently adapted for jellies and preserves. 
The flavor is not so acetous but remarkably pleasant 
and agreeable. If the fruit becomes known, it is more 
than probable that it will be much sought after. I 
have seen a variety much resembling this, growing on_ 
the moors and barren mountains in the north-western 
parts of England. The inhabitants of those regions 
seek them in their season with great avidity, prizing 
them highly for their rare qualities. 

The vines on which they are found resemble some- 
what the bog cranberry, and they usually, bear well. 
It is seldom, indeed, that this crop is cut off, for they 
are invariably gathered, being ripe, in the early part of 
September. The upland cranberry: found in the British 
Provinces only requires to be known in order to be 
appreciated. 

The question arises, can it be cultivated and made 
to subserve the purposes of the agriculturist? Can it 
be made’ profitable as a fruit? Why not? If the 

. Swamp cranberry has been cultivated and found to be 
of great value to those who have taken pains to grow | 
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them, why not the upland? The objections which 
lie against the latter, ten or fifteen years ago applied 
with equal force against the former. What is now 
wanted is only a fair trial on the part of those who 
take any interest in the cultivation of cranberries. 
These vines must be experimented with and tried; and 
doubtless Professor Shepherd feels convinced. that they 
will be highly remunerative, or he would not recom- 
mend them. There are thousands of acres of land in 
this country which are dry and parched, and seemingly 
unfit for the development of vegetation, but if future 
experience in connection with this variety should 
prove them to be of value, and their cultivation prac- 
ticable, we may hope to see these now useless tracts 
oceupied and made of use to the farmer. 

Without saying anything further, I call the atten- 
tion of the reader to Professor Shepherd’s letter, upon 
which he can form his own opinion, and also to the 
announcement found at the end of this manual, that 
Mr. Trowbridge has made arrangements to supply this 
variety of vine to those who may require it. 

New Haven, Dec. 28, 1855. 

Dear Srr:—As Mr. Trowbridge is about to forward 
to you a specimen of the Oxycoccus Palustris, or Up- 
land Cranberry, at his request I would respectfully 
state that these berries are such as I have seen growing 
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in great quantities in various sections of British 
America, particularly on the Neepegon coast of Lake 
Superior. 

The plant is much like our common cranberry, but 
more vigorous, covering the ground entirely with a 
green mat, while the surface is flaming red with 
berries, more delicious than anything of the kind I 
have ever tasted. 

Ihave no doubt the plants may be propagated to 
great advantage on poor, cold, sterile lands of a north- 
ern exposure in all the United States. But they 
should not be put in marsh or bogs. 

Respectfully yours, 
‘Forrest SHEPHERD, 
Prof. 4g. Chem., Western Reserve Coll., Ohio, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER I. 


Rev. B, Eastwoop:—Y our letter, asking questions 
in regard to planting and raising cranberries, is now 
before me, and should have had an earlier reply but 
for my absence from home. 

1. The location I chose was peat swamp, thickly 

_grown with what are called whortleberry bushes, and 
other wild shrubs. I cleared the bushes and turf clean 
to the peat. If any turf is left, rushes and other wild 
stuff will get in. Planted the vines in the fall. If 
planted in the spring on peat they would suffer from 
the drought of summer, and very likely many of them 
would die. Peat bottom is very wet and muddy in 
the spring, and bad for setting the vines; while in the 
fall the surface of the ground is dry, and the process 
is performed comparatively easy. 

2. I flood mine, otherwise they would be very likely 


to be thrown out of the ground by the frost, particu- 
(81) 
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larly the first year, and perhaps the second. A friend 
of mine cleared a peat swamp the same year I did, but 
could not flow it in consequence of its location, the 
whole of his vines were thrown out, and had, of course, 
to be reset in the spring. Last year, the heavy fall 
rains flooded it, and they have since done first rate. - 

I prefer fall planting, particularly on peat, as the 
flooding in winter settles the soil round the roots; and 
in spring as soon as the water is let off, say about the 
middle of April, the vines set at once to growing rap- 
idly; very much faster, and come into bearing’ sooner 
on peat bottom than any other. 

I set my vines in the fall, say in August and Sep- 
tember. The following autumn I only had a bushel 
or two; the next year, aboutetwelve bushels; and last, 
the third year, seventy-three bushels of the very finest 
quality of fruit, and I look for a large increase the next 
year. It cost me, I think, to clear my swamp (about 
one acre and a half), including the cost and setting of 
vines, about three hundred dollars, then the turf that 
was taken off I consider worth half the money for 
manure. Respectfully, your ob’t sery’t, 

C. Haut. 


[Notr.—This is one of the most beautiful yards we 
have seen, Before Mr. Hall ‘appropriated it to the culti- 
vation of cranberries, it was a useless, worthless swamp. 
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We call the reader’s attention to the cost of this yard,: 
and the returns which Mr. Hall had from it from the 
first to the third year. Setting the third year’s yield 
at three dollars per bushel, which was a very low price 
indeed for cranberries this fall, it gave him two hun- 
dred and nineteen dollars, equalling within eighty-one 
dollars the original cost of the yard, allowing it to 
have been three hundred dollars. (See plate No. 10.) 


LETTER II. 


DEAR Sir:—Yours of the 1st inst. has this moment 
been received, and in reply I would say : 

1. My cranberries are grown on a soil of peat muck 
and loose beach sand (not common earth), which I am 
convinced is the element for cranberries to grow in. 

2. I plant my cranberries in hills eighteén inches 
apart, by making a hole in the ground about three 
inches in diameter, and of sufficient depth to receive 
the roots of the plants; then, after placing the vines 
in their places, I am careful to have them opened, and 
the soil placed in such a manner so as to spread the 
hills all around to the sides of the hole that is made 
to receive them, so that the hills after they are set 
Tesemble a saucer placed in the ground and partly 
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filled with earth. If they are set in a bunch in the 
middle of the hole, and the soil placed or filed in close 
around them, it keeps them too close or compact to do 
well, 

8. My cranberries that I depend.on are surrounded 
by wood and brush, so that they are not exposed to 
-winds and are warm; such a situation, I think, is much 
to be preferred to one that is cold and bleak. 

4. I flood my premises at the time the worm makes 
its appearance, and no other time. 

Yours in great haste, 


Cyrus CAHOON. 
December 8d, 1855. 


LETTER III. 


® 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry regarding 
my success in cultivating a certain piece of cranberry 
ground, which I have selected near the sea-shore and 
by a sandy pond, where the tide had in previous years 
flooded it with salt water during heavy storms, I 
would say: I commenced stopping out the water by 
throwing up dikes; after which I planted a few vines 
near the pond. The next summer the vines most of 
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them died,the ground being too salt for them to thrive. 
In two or three years, however, they sprang up and 
spread their rinners in every direction. 

In 1851 I commenced carting sand, making as much 
land in the pond as out, leaving the land on the in- 
cline towards it. I then planted the vines three feet 
apart, in hills, in the spring of the year. The first 
season I got but little fruit; the second, four bushels ; 
the third, seventeen; and this autumn, from thirty 
-rods of land I gathered seventy-one bushels of cran- 
berries: Respectfully, 

November 28, 1855. A. CROWELL. 


LETTER Iv, 


Dear Sir:—I have a small piece of qanberry 
ground near the sea shore, the soil is part peat and 
part beach sand. Those vines that were placed in the 
sandy soil look well; have yielded from one bushel 
to two and a half per rod the past year. Those in the 
peat soil look very well, but have nct been so fruitful. 

Yours truly, 
November 27, 1855. Jonn Wau 


4* 
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LETTER V. 


? 


Dear Sir:—lI received yours bearmg date of 4th 
inst., asking a few questions in relation to my experi- 
ence in the “culture of cranberries,” which is not very 
extensive; but have some experience as I have now 
under cultivation four different lots, one of about 
three-fourths of an acre; one fine mixed sand of a 
redish and awhite, intermixed with quick sand, which 
have been set, one-half eighteen, and the other eight 
months, and have flourished well. 

My second lot was set about eighteen months on a 
redish sand, with stones, mixed with a clay loam ; this 
also is doing well. 

My third lot is on a salt meadow, dyked in, this lot 
has but a small part been set with vines, as it was 
found to be too salt, which will kill the vines in mid- 
summeg; the meadow is covered with white beach 
sand where the vines are set, I think this flourishes 
the best if the salt is sufficiently soaked from the soil. 
This I consider my best piece, except a lot lately 
bought; the material to set the vines being coarse 
beach sand, and sufficiently low that water is not too 
far from the vines in the driest season. 

My opinion is, that the cranberry vine will grow 
the fastest, and bear the largest and finest fruit on 
what I call coarse beach sand, in low, wet soil; such 
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places we value the most, as the vines run over the 
ground so as to cover it, in from two to three years, when 
set three feet apart, in hills, and will pay from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. on all investments in land, where 
it does not require much expense to remove the land 
to a suitable distance from the water. 
Yours respectfully, 
E. CROWELL. 
New York, December 7, 1855. 


LETTER VI. 
® 
Dear Sir:—In answer to your request for some 


account of my experience in the production of the 
cranberry, I will say, that some ten years since I was 
encouraged (from the success of some of my neigh- 
bors in the cultivation of the cranberry), to try the 
experiment on a small spot of ground, very near the 
sea-shore, in a hollow, where the water in the winter 
and spring stood to the depth of a foot in the deepest 
part. It generally dried away by June. I had pre- 
viously drained and sowed it down to grass, in plough- 
ing for that purpose, I had discovered’ some two or 
three vines which stretched out before the. plough to 
the length of six feet or more, which I thought indi- 
cated a favorable location. 
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In the fall of the year I went to a swamp where 
vines grew wild, and dug out forty sods, I then dug 
out holes with a stub hoe, about three feet apart, into 
which I put these sods of vines, and stamped them in 
with my feet. The next season the vines grew rapid- 
ly, and as they spread, the other grasses diminished 
till the vines had complete possession of about six 
rods of ground on one side of the pond or hollow, 
where the sand from the beach had blown in and 
raised the ground a little. For the last three or four 
years there has been produced from one peck to one 
bushel per rod. The fruit on one side of these vines, 
very soon after they are out of blossom, gots very 
much, in some seasons more than one-half of the crop 
is thus destroyed before maturity. I am unable to 
account for the decay on one part of the lot, while on 
the other they come to maturity as sound as cran- 
berries in general. 

Three years since I had the whole lot improved and 
set with vines, they grow very well, and the fruit pro- 
duced is sound and healthy. The last season was 
very dry, some of the vines, I fear, are destroyed, the 
fruit was literally baked on the vines. This spot is 
some twenty feet above the sea, the water during the 
winter and spring is held by a bed of blue clay, 
which lies about three feet below the surface. 

In the autumn of 1850 I commenced improving 
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another swamp for the production of cranberries; this 
swamp was covered with brush and briers, in the 
winter it was filled with water to the depth of from 
one to two feet. My operations were commenced by 
cutting the brush off even with the ice in the winter, 
then filling in with common earth (a sandy loam) to a 
level three inches above the water line. In June /fol- 
lowing I set my vines in hills, about two feet apart, 
they have grown very well, are nearly matted over 
the ground, and in 1854 I picked about six -bushels 
from. one-fourth of an acre. The last season there was 
a prospect of an increase in the product, a much 
larger quantity put out on the vines, but the crop was 
almost entirely destroyed by the worm, which attacked 
them before they were fully grown, and, continued 
till nearly ripe. 

I have continued my operations upon this same 
swamp till now, | have my whole claim, about two 
acres, set with vines. I have, in filling in the swamp, 
used common earth, dead sand from the bank, clay 
loam and white sand, and in all cases taken the ground 
whence I took my earth down to nearly level with the 
swamp and set it with vines. I have to contend with 
rushes which grow rapidly where I have filled in with 
bank earth and loam, I mow and rake them off in 
July. In places where I have followed three or four 
years, they are fast diminishing, and will soon be over- 
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come by the vires. On portions of this swamp cover- 
ed with the white sand the vines grow much more 
rapidly. I have some which have been planted three 
years, which are’ very well matted now over the 
ground. From my inexperience I have not been suffi- 
ciently careful in clearing the ground of wild plants, 
but am much troubled with a species of low black 
berry, which I try to exterminate by pulling it up by 
hand. 

I would recommend to every beginner to be very 
careful to clear the ground of'all noxious roots and 
plants; also in the selection of vines, and set such only 
as are known to bear fruit. 

On the whole, I think my experiments (though 
vines grow well and look promising) have not been 
attended with the success of some of my. favored 
neighbors. I think my location is not the best, but 
am not discouraged. Respectfully, 

JOSEPH HALL. 


LETTER VII. ? 


Dear Srr:—Agreeable to your request I proceed 
to give my opinion, which is formed from my own 
personal experience, on the best mode of the culture 


* 
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of cranberries. Coarse light sandy soil is best adapted 
to the growth of cranberries. The ground should be 
low and moist. The best mode for planting is by 
transplanting the vines. Sometimes I set them in 
drills, sometimes in sods, say twelve inches apart. 
The best time for transplanting is in October or No- 
vember. I also think that great advantage is derived 
from flooding—although I have no means of flooding 
mine, except the rains, but when they are flooded I 
am almost certain of a crop. It likewise keeps the 
vine from frost during the winter, and kills the many 
insects that inhabit these places. I think they should 
be drained about the first of May. It usually takes 
from four to six years for the vines to get properly 
run together—they then-yield the largest cranberries. 
The yield per rod, as average, is from one to three 
bushels. Very respectfully yours, 
December 8th, 1855. Hiram HALL. 


LETTER VIII. 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry concerning 
the cultivation of cranberries, I will say, that three 
years ago I set out in May about one-half acre with 
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cranberry vines, on a piece of swamp land, bordering 
on the meadow. It was covered with brakes, bayberry 
and whortleberry bushes. I took off the brush and top 
sod, removing all the roots, and with them built a 
dyke around the piece to keep off the tide water. 
Part of this swamp was a soft quagmire, the other a 
knoll about three feet high. This knoll I levelled off 
by wheeling the soil into the bottom. The soi] was a 
hard black sand. I then set out the vines in the sods 
that I found growing along by the edge of this meadow, 
about eighteen inches apart. The bottom, where I 
filled in sand, grew up to rushes, so as to obstruct the 
spreading of the vines. On the upper part the soil 
being hard and surrounded by cold spring water, I 
think will not prove a favorable location for the 
growth of cranberries. 
Respectfully yours, 
December 10th, 1855. Howes CHAPMAN. 


LETTER IX. 


Dear Sir:—In the year 1818, by my father’s re- 
quest, I planted some two rods of cranberry vines by 
the side of Scargo Lake, or pond, which I took from 
a swamp where they grow in a natural state. They 
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flourished well for some two years and bore some 
berries. Then being neglected, the sand blew over 
them and they soon became extinct. 

In 1840, cranberries bringing a very ‘high price, my 
attention was again called to their cultivation, I con- 
cluded to go to work on the same spot and prepare the 
ground, which I did by removing the sand and levell- 
ing the ground of about fifteen rods, within six inches 
of water. J then planted the vines, without the sod, in 
hills, about two feet apart, in the spring of the year, 
they grew well, bearing every year but one, when they 
were overflowed, the water remaining on them until 
the season for blooming was past, as the pond had then 
no outlet, but now has. 

I have now three-fourths of an acre set with vines, 
The sdil is coarse sand, and lies on the westerly side of 
said pond. I have never received any injury from 
frost, spring nor fall, and have always delayed gather- 
ing until about the 10th of October, when the fruit 
would be ripe. I have kept no record of the num- 
ber of bushels I have gathered, but have taken two 
and a half bushels from one rod in some years. When 
‘I first-commenced, I made the ground level, but now 
I leave it in the form of an inclined plane; my reason 
for this alteration is, the land being high, and too 
much cold water oozing from the ground, which I 
think is a damage that causes the moss to grow and 
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root out the vines very soon; all they want is the 
ground moist and loose. 
Yours respectfully, 
December 18th, 1855. THos, Haut. 


LETTER X. 


‘DEAR Sir :—In the fall of 1852 I bought a piece of 
low springy land adjoining a salt meadow, then well 
covered. with the rush grass. I put on from the ad- 
joining embankment about one foot of sand ; in taking 
which I widened my cranberry ground about two 
rods. I set aut nhy vines the same fall in sods eighteen 
inches apart. : 

When spring came I found my sods or vines all 
thrown out of the ground by the frost, and appearing as 
though they had never been planted. I then again 
replanted the vines hill by hill. The second year the 
rush made its appearance again on that part of the 
ground filled in, and has increased to this time, threat- 
ening destruction to everything that comes in its way. 
I consider this piece of ground a failure, except the 
strip two rods wide adjoining the embankment or 
upland. 

My first mistake was, selecting a cold, springy piece 
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of land, and my next was, planting the vines in the 
fall on a piece of ground that could not be protected 
from the frost by flowing, by which means the vines 
were stunted and their vigor destroyed so that they 
could not compete with the surrounding grass, and 
were, therefore, overpowered. 

I have one other piece of cranberry ground adjoining 
a large pond, warm and sandy.. I set out the vines on 
this piece in. May, and got two bushels of cranberries 
to an acre.the same year. This piece having been 
planted but eighteen months, promises finely, but I do 
not expect much yield till the third year. This piece 
cost me, when completed, at the rate of $750 per acre. 
It is made on the poorest sandy soil I could get, and 
such I would recommend to the cranberry grower, as 
I never saw a soil so poor that cranberry vines would 
not grow in it. My idea is, the poorer the soil the 
less trouble I shall have to keep down other grass, no 
fear of the vines, they will grow where no grass will. 

Yours, 
December 11th, 1855. J. C. Howes. 


LETTER XI. 


Dear Srr:—I received yours of the 8th instant, 
and will proceed to answer your questions : 


\ 
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“On what location do you prefer to plant vines?” 
I consider them rather of a marine plant, and there 
fore should prefer to plant as near salt water as possi- 
ble, and not have them overflowed with salt water. 

“What soil do you prefer?” A wet, sandy soil, 
the whiter the sand the better. My reasons are, there 
will be less grass grow to choke the cranberry vine, 
and the berry will grow larger. 

“What is your method of setting out, in hills or 
drills?” Ihave set them in hills and in drills, and 
am not able to decide which flourishes best. 

“Do you flood?” TI do, where it is practicable it 
protects the vine from frost. 

“Do you consider it a profitable undertaking?” I 
do, if any one has a proper place. I have raised three 
bushels of cranberries on one rod. 

’ Respectfully, J. FREMAN. 

ORLEANS, December 10th, 1855. 


The following instructions were written by Mr. 
Bates, to guide those who intended to cultivate the cran- 
berry on uplands. We subjoin it for the purpose of 
giving the intending cultivator the advantage of this 
method :— 
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“1st. Select a situation for your cranberry field on a 
elay soil, on such as is not liable to bake, or on a dark 
loam soil, or on all moist soils where there is a mix- 
ture of sand, mostly of reclaimed lands; such as can 
be made moderately dry, are well adapted to grow the 
cranberry. In fact most all soil that is natural to 
grow the potatoe, is well adapted to grow the cran- 
berry, (yet the first mentioned soil would be preferred). 
T think there are portions on most of the farms situ- 
ated in the Middle States, and their vicinity, that are 
well adapted to grow the cranberry, and I should pro- 
pose to all desirous of commencing the business, to put 
their plants on different parts of their soil, and by so 
doing the better soils may be ascertained. As far as I 
have ascertained, there are three varieties of cranberry, 
viz:—the Bugle, the Cherry, and the Bell—I have 
never known of any other variety of the berry that 
would naturalize to dry soil except the Bugle cran- 
berry; this species of the berry grows much in the 
form of an egg—it is inclined to grow in the wild 
state on the borders of cranberry bogs, spreading its: 
way to upland soil, this species is much larger than 
the others in its wild state. Persons engaging in the 
cultivation of the article should commence with the 
last mentioned species, and by commencing with those 
that have been cultivated and naturalized to a dry soil, 
they will much sooner accomplish their object, and 

5 
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with much less trouble and expense, as the plants 
multiply and increase abundantly. Persons com- 
mencing with one or two thousand will be able tv ob- 
tain plants of their own raising suificient to trans- 
plant acres in two or three years. 

‘(2d. Prepare your soil the same as for sowing grain, 
by plowing, harrowing, and making your soil even— 
then mark it out in drills, eighteen or twenty inches 
apart, putting the plants in the drills, five or six inches 
apart—hoe them slightly at first, till the roots become 
clinched, and afterwards no other cultivation is needed. 
The plants may be expected to run together and cover 
the whole soil in two or three years. The cranberry 
grown by cultivation usually yields from 150 to 400 
bushels per acre; its fruit is two or three times as 
large as the wild fruit, and of beautiful flavor; it 
readily keeps sound from the harvest time of it to the 
time of harvest again.” —Maine Farmer. 


LETTER XII. 


Dear Sir :—I have tried the experiment of raising 
cranberries on the uplands. In the fall of 1852. I set 
out vines on about one-quarter of an acre of ground, 
which was on a very high hill, the soil was a gravelly 
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loam. The vines lived and bore a few cranberries. 
The soil, I think, was rather too rich, having been 
manured the year previous; in consequence of this, 
the grass grew up and choked the vines. Besides this, 
the summer following the one in which I set my vines 
we had a severe drought, which dried and baked the 
ground to the great injury of the vines. I believe 
that if I had set out the vines in the spring, and hoed 
them two or three times during the season, they would 
have done much better and yielded a larger crop. 

From the experiments which I have made in 
upland cultivation of the cranberry, I believe that the 
vine can be successfully cultivated on the upland; 
providing the vines are well cultivated. I design set- 
ting out another patch, on the cultivation of which I 
intend to apply the knowledge I have gained from my 
former experiment. Respectfully, 

James Howes. 


LETTER XIII. 


DEAR Sir:—Yours to Thomas Lathrop, Esq., of 
the 8th inst, came duly to hand, and he has request- 
ed me to answer your questions to him. 

1. As to the location, ‘before the growing of cran- 
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berries there,” he would state that it was a swamp 
varying from two to five feet in depth of water and 
springy peat. Beach sand (the only soil we have here) 
was carried on so as to raise the swamp a few inches 
above the ordinary height of the water in July, and 
the vines were set in said sand. 

2. As to the kinds of soil, we have but one kind in 
this town, and that is pure beach sand ; hence we can 
“prefer” no other if we would. 

8. Mr. Lathrop is unable to “determine” the cost 
of preparing the ground and setting his vines. His 
work has been expensive, as it was preparatory to his 
future doings. Much of it has been in roads, beach 
grassing hills, &. He will bring into vines about 
seventy acres at much less cost than his four or five of 
cranberry ground now in good condition. 

4. As to “ flooding vines,” nature does all that is or 
can be done in this respect. The water in all our back 
swamps (and some of these contain several hundred 
acres) is upon the same level. How can you make it 
otherwise with beach sand through which the water 
must filtrate so readily? Vines are now in most 
places one foot or more from (or above) the water. 

5. The “yield per acre” cannot be definitely deter- 
mined, as his vines are not regarded as yet fully in a 
bearing condition. His lot first planted of two or 
three acres, (he has never measured it) about the sixth 
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year yielded seventy barrels—the next year fifteen 
barrels—and the next, or the last year, eighty barrels, 
The springs were very low the last year, and the 
berries suffered, otherwise I think he would have 
doubled the quantity. He has kept most of them, and 
has had offered $16 per barrel, in New York. You will 
agree with me in supposing that lew as it is, $1280 is 
not a small income from so small a field. 

In Mr. Lathrop’s absence I make these statements: 
Perhaps hereafter he will favor you with other and 
more interesting. I have, however, been familiar with 
all his management, and am personally interested in 
the cranberry culture. I have recently bought one- 
sixth of a cranberry swamp, where the company have 
built a house, and employed a man by the year in 
bringing it to cranberry vines. I also own another 
lot, where at much less expense I hope to bring a large 
lot into cranberry land. 

There are companies, like that with which I am con- 
nected, formed, and they have brought swamp into 
vines at a cost from $200 to $400 per acre. 

Yours truly. O. MyRIck. 

PROVINCETOWN, December 12th, 1855 


The following letter, cut from the Journal of Com- 
merce, which was communicated by Mr. Bagley, will be 
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both instructive and interesting, as it very forcibly 
illustrates some of the principles laid down in this 
“Manual.” We commend it to the reader, believing 
that useful hints may be gathered from it, and applied 
on some lands, to the successful cultivation of the 
cranberry : 


CRANBERRIES—THEIR CULTIVATION. 


“T chose for the experiment a maple swamp on high 
land, containing peat (95-100 vegetable matter) from 
one to ten feet deep. We commenced draining it in 
June, 1849, and having set a few vines for trial, we 
proceeded to cultivate corn and potatoes; but finding, 
after two or three years, that we were obliged to keep 
it too dry for cranberries, we concluded to set it all with 
vines, in order to flow it, which would injure other 
crops, and I have now nine acres. of vines, mostly set 
within about three years. My mode of cultivation is 
as follows, viz.: we clear up the swamp by taking off 
the top, roots and all, to the depth of one foot or more 
(which makes excellent manure for the adjoining up- 
land), and having drained it by ditching, mark out the 
ground with the corner of the hoe, and set out the 
vines, which we have obtained from the common wild 
bogs, wherever we could get them; and having drop- 
ped five or six vinesin the hoe mark, stamp them in 
with the heel, and haul on some dirt with the hoe, 
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covering the vines about two-thirds up with dirt. 
This operation may be performed at any time of the 
year, when the ground is not frozen, if not too dry. 
It is then necessary to keep them clear of grass and 
weeds. 

“T have heretofore thought that grass would not 
hurt them after the vines got well spread; but I am 
convinced by this year’s experience that they cannot 
be kept too clean. I have one acre that was set four 
years ago. About three-quarters of the acre has been 
covered with rushes, and is now; while the other 
quarter at one end of the lot has been kept clean. I 
have the past week measured off one square rod of the 
clean vines, and gathered two-and-a-half bushels of 
berries from the rod, which is no more than an average 
of the quarter acre, which will be testified to ‘by the 
gentleman who assisted me in picking them, as also by 
several other gentlemen who have seen them since, as 
the other berries yet remain on the vines. The other 
three-quarters acre covered with grass, has been mostly 
picked; and although the vines are as large, I shall 
not get twenty-five bushels of berries from the three- 
quarters acre—the.one yielding at the rate of four hun- 
dred bushels per acre, the other about thirty, showing 
the great advantage of keeping the vines clean. 

“My meadow would probably have yielded one hun- 
dred barrels more this year, had it been kept clean, I 
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pick my berries by hand, as I am convinced there is no 
advantage in raking them. 

“We have to pick after the rake, and I do not think 
the vines will bear as well the next year. I flow my 
meadow about two feet deep in the month of December, 
and keep it on until the middle of May, when I draw it 
down, leaving about two inches of water on the surface 
under the vines, as long as there is any fear of the frosts; 
then keep it as near the top of the ground as I can. 
The rake also bruises the berry, and causes it to rot. 
I find the cranberry will begin to bear well from three 
to five years after setting. The cost of cultivation I 
shall put in round numbers as follows, viz.: Cost of 
land, $12 per acre; cleaning, $100; vines and setting, 
$50; cost of cultivation, $10 per year—for four years, 
$40: total, $202. But the top that we take off is worth 
$20 for manure, leaving $182. Interest for four years, 
makes $229.34 per acre. My four-year-old vines that 
are clear from grass (say half an acre more or less), 
will average three hundred bushels per acre. I have 
been offered $2.50 per bushel above the cost of pick- 
ing, which gives one a clear profit over and above the 
vost of land and cultivation on thé half acre, of 
$260.88. I do not gather my berries until they are 
ripe; for if picked while green, they are bitter and un- 
fit for use; although by spreading they may become 
quite red, still they are not worth half price. 
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“They may be spread on floors, or put in good bar- 
tels and piled on the north side of a building, until 
cold weather, when they should be put under cover, 
in a cool cellar, or building, where it will not freeze 
hard. 

“The berry -will not be as red as it would be if 
spread, but I think it will keep better. For my ex- 
periment with the cranberry on upland, I selected’a 
piece of new land where the wood had just been cut 
off.. I had it dug over with the grub hoe in the fall of 
1849, taking out the loose stones and roots; and hav- 
ing prepared four square rods, I had it drilled eighteen 
inches apart, filling the drills with peat mud.. I took 
the vines from a wild wet bog in the month of Novem- 
ber, and set them about one foot apart in the drills. 
This is all that has been done for them except to keep 
them clear from weeds for two years. 

“In the fall of 1853, I picked from the lot two 
bushels and three pecks of berries. In the summer of 
1854, they bade fair to yield a much better crop, but 
were cut off by the hot and dry weather in August, and 
I did not get quite two bushels. 

“Last winter the vines were killed, probably by the 
extreme cold weather, but sprang up again from the 
roots and bloomed very fully—but so late in the season 
that they have been much affected by the drought, and 


I shall not get more than one-and-a-half bushel. The 
5* 
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‘land and labor, with interest for four years, cost about 
$1.25 per rod. This, as will be seen, gives a good 
profit; but the cranberry crop is uncertain, unless in 
situations where they can be flowed in winter and kept 
moist. 

“VARIETIES.—The folly of asserting that there is 
but one variety of the cranberry, can only be equalled 
by asserting that there is but one variety of the apple, 
the pear, or the potato—the former maintaining their 
peculiar forms, colors, and times of ripening, as dis- 
tinctly as either of the latter; the large white: cran- 
berry, on which there is nothing but a faint blush 
(some of them being entirely white), growing side by 
side with the small and entirely red berry, that is never 
‘one-quarter as large. So with many other kinds. In- 
deed, they vary in form much more than many distinct 
varieties of the apple. . 

“T have a large variety on my meadow, by getting 
the vines from all the wild bogs in the vicinity. I 
‘have several kinds growing in separate beds, and have 
marked several other kinds, which I intend to set by 
themselves in the spring. I have twenty varieties 
put up for “The American Institute Fair.” —EDMUND 
BAGLey, in Journal of Commerce. 


[Norz.—Some producers are not prepared to admit 
that there are more than two or three varieties of the 
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cranberry, but we believe that more extended ac- 
quaintance with this fruit will set them at a higher 
number.] SEPTIMUS. 


LETTER XIV. 


Dear Srr —Having had some experience in the 
cultivation of the cranberry, I find that the soil best 
adapted to the growth of the cranberry is beach sand, 
or light sandy earth. ; 

In our selection of a plat we should be particular in 
making use of one that can be flooded from November 
to the first of June, which prevents the insects from 
destroying the blossom or cranberry. To do this, level 
the surface and dyke the land where it does not com- 
municate with a pond. 

The best time for transplanting the vine is the 
spring months, not removing the earth from the roots. 


December 11th, 1855. ABIJAH HOWES. 
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VINES, WHERE TO BE HAD. 


From what has been stated in the previous parts of 
this manual, some readers may have determined upon 
attempting the cultivation of the cranberry, and are 
desirous of obtaining vines of the quality described— 
vines which have been naturalized by cultivation. 
I can recommend all such inquirers to William Crowell, 
Esq., of No. 26 Coenties Slip, New York, N. Y., for 
vines with which to set out a patch or yard. His vines 
can be relied upon as being of the best quality. Letters 
addressed to him or the author of this. work, through 
the publishers, will be promptly attended to. 

The vines which Mr, Crowell has for sale are trans- 
ported from his yard on Cape Cod to New York, so 
that orders can be filled as soon as they are received. 
Good vines, I mean those which have been improved by 
cultivation, can be supplied at from $7 to $10 per thou- 
sand. Itwill be found that plants of this description 
are cheaper in the end than those which are procured 
wild from the bog, though the latter are furnished at a 
much lower rate. It will require some years to bring 
the wild vine to that state of perfection which belongs 
to the cultivated one. And the probability is, that 
many vines obtained wild from the swamp are barren ; 
it will therefore be cheaper to purchase those the quali- 
ties of which are known and proved. 
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I ACKNOWLEDGE my obligations to the Hon. Simon 
Brown, Editor of the New England Farmer for the ma- 
terial which constitutes the appendix to this treatise. 

I commend what is here embodied to the careful at- 
tention of the reader, believing that he will find the 
intelligent statements made on the culture of cranberries 
to be worthy of his notice. They are highly practical, 
and if carried out on the lands distinctly named herein, 
they will be followed with some degree of success. I 
would call the reader’s attention more especially to the 
statistics which are given, as they so clearly show that 
" what has been said on this fruit is not an exaggeration 
of its value to the farmer. . 

The following are taken from the Report of the Mid- 
dlesex County (Mass.) Agricultural Society for 18565 ; 


(709) 
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MR. ADDISON FLINT’S METHOD OF CRANBERRY CULTI 
VATION, WITH STATISTICS. 
To the Committee on Cranberries. 

GENTLEMEN :—I see in your advertisement of pre- 
miums to be distributed, one for Cranberries, which I 
hope to obtain; and I refer you, for a description of the 
manner in which I proceeded to raise them, to the Ag- 
riculture of Massachusetts, as shown in the returns of 
the Agricultural Societies of 1853, pp. 245, as follows:— 


Mr. Fuint’s Statement.—In the autumn of 18438, 
I built a dam and flowed the swamp from that time till 
August, 1846; then let off the water. 

The following October, burnt over the swamp and 
set the vines. The vines were cut up with a sharp hoe 
or shovel, and set in hills, three and one-half feet apart; 
the bunches about the size of a quart measure. 

In raising from the seed, I planted in October, 1846, 
about half an acre; crushing each berry between the 
thumb and finger, and placing it just under the mud, 
single berries in a hill, three and a half feet apart. Also, 
sowed broadcast a number of bushels of refuse cran- 
berries the following spring. Very few vines appeared 
from them for two or three years; no berries till 1852, 
then very small; in 1853, good size, in quantity worth 
picking. 

My practice has been to stop the water in October, 
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and keep it on till May, or until the weather is warm 
enough to start vegetation—then lower it down to the 
top of the vines, and keep it on them until I think the 
spring frosts are over, then let the vines be fairly out 
of water until the berries are grown—say from 10th to 
15th August—then draw it off for ripening and picking. 

We found three or four small beds of native vines 
on the swamp, after we let off the water to set the 
vines, and a few very fine berries; there are now proba- 
bly a dozen beds that bear berries. 

In 1850, we picked seventeen bushels of berries on 
the swamp; in 1851, twenty-eight bushels; in 1852, 
ninety-three bushels; in 1853, we estimated them at 


one hundred and fifty bushels. 

In 1852, the native vines produced by estimation, be- 
fore selling, forty bushels; the transplanted vines, sixty 
bushels ; the increase this year is principally from the 
transplanted vines. 

I now give you a statement of the proceeds: 


1850, picked 17 bushels, sold 1513 bushels for $26 20 


1851, “ 28 « « 26 is 70 00 
1852, “ 93 « « 93 ate 300 00 
1853, “ 52 bbls, “ 52 bbl « 380 00 
1854, “ 47 « «AT oy Ae 305 00 
1855, “ -50 “ byestimation, probable value 500 00 
$1581 00 


I learn from the first Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, that the cost of preparing 
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land and setting vines is $1,50 to $1,873 per rod, 
which is very extravagant, compared with the manner 


I have pursued :-— 
The cost of building my dam by contract . $20 00 
Ox labor, furnished by myself, estimated . 5 00 


Setting vines on about an acre 


25 00 
; ——$50 00 
The cost of stopping and letting off water, and 


taking care of the same since 1846, yearly, 


$1000 . 2 & #& $90 00 
Reckoning the cranberries, for the past six years, at 
six hundred bushels, and the cost of picking and 
marketing the same at 75 cents per bushel 450 00 
———$540 00 
Net profit on $50, expended nine years eo a $1041 20 
Yearly income on $50 115 67 


Respectfully yours, 
North Reading, Sept. 25, 1855. ADDISON FLINT. 


[NoTE.—Since the above statement was made, the 
Secretary has learned from Mr. Flint that he had just 
fifty barrels of cranberries as his crop of 1855, which 
he sold for thirteen dollars a barrel, delivered at the depot 
two miles from his house, making the pretty sum of 

siz hundred and fifty dollars as the product of two acres 
" of what was quite recently an almost worthless bog 
meadow. Mr. Flint also states, that in looking about 
he notices a good many tracts of land apparently as 
good for the cranberry crop as his, and that some of the 
pieces might much more readily be flowed and re 
claimed than his own.] 
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MR. AUGUSTUS H. LELAND’S METHOD OF CRANBERRY 
CULTURE. 


oY 


GENTLEMEN :—The piece of cranberry meadow to 
which I invite your attention, contains about three- 
quarters of an acre. The mud and peat is deep, and 
the plat rests on a light layer of sand, and under that, 
as near as I could ascertain, at one point a clayey 
gravel. There were four or more kinds of grass upon 
this piece which had been cut off yearly ever since 
my rememberance. 

The first of these grasses is called carex filuformis— 
a kind of sedge-grass, which passes by the name of 
water-grass—grew upon the greater portion of this 
piece. Another kind is the carex stricta, a kind of - 
sedge-grass called hassock-grass, and also a narrow- 
leaved sword-grass. The third kind, carew locustris, a 
kind of sedge-grass with broad leaf, and is called broad- 
leaved sword-grass. The fourth kind is seripus erto- 
phorum, the true name being wool-grass, called the 
broad-leaved sword-grass and also broad-grass. These 
grasses I shall allude to in my experience which will 
be annexed to this statement. 

In the autumn of the year 1838, I think, with a 
cast-iron shovel ground sharp and put in good cutting 
order, I removed squares or sods of the turf from the 
ground, one side of these squares nearly correspond- 
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ing in length to the width of the shovel, the depth of 
the hole being from four to five inches. I then from 
beds of vines cut sods of vines corresponding in size 
and in depth to that which I had removed, which I 
placed in the holes already made, and with the feet 
trod or pressed them firmly into the hole, that they 
might not be disturbed by the action of the ice or 
water, during the winter or spring. The distance of 
these sods,-or hills, one from another, was from three 
and a half to four feet. As some of these vines which 
I transplanted had grown from fifteen to eighteen 
inches in length and lay nearly level with the ground, 
care was taken to raise the vines and place the shovel 
under so as not to cut off the vines, and also to get a 
sod of the proper size, otherwise the vines would be 
cut off and greatly injured. As far as I have seen, 
vines which are of much length, and which lay under 
water during the winter and spring, will, if let alone, 
naturally lean to the north-east, (for the same reason 
that fruit trees lean that way), and as I rake my vines 
all one way, that is, I draw the rake from the south- 
west to the north-east, so I placed those sods of vines 
which did not stand erect so that they would lean to 
the north-east. 

Every year since the year 1840, these vines were 
eaten up as regularly as the year came round by a 
worm, called in this vicinity the cranberry worm. 
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This worm may be the same, or at least a species of 
the same worm, which operated the last of June on 
the apple tree; its appearance to the eye is the same, 
its operations the same, and it has the same faculty of 
jerking itself back as the apple-tree worm. Some sea- 
sons they seemed..to threaten total annihilation, the 
vines presenting to the eye the same appearance that 
an orchard dves when its foliage has been eaten by the 
canker worm. To destroy this worm, the vines were 
kept under water from spring until the first of July, 
1852. This destroyed all the worms I believe, asI . 
have not seen one since. When the water was taken 
off the vines grew vigerously, forming the blossom bud 
for the present year, and the result is as handsome 
a lot of berries as ever was séen. : 

Nearly every year I have cut the grass near the first 
of July, thereby giving the plants the air, sun, and 
light. : 

One side of this piece borders upon a small brook, 
which, previous to my cultivating the vine, in a dry 
time would become dry. In this brook I formed a 
dam in two places; these dams, most of the time in 
a season like this, keep the meadow wet, and the water 
is forced back among the vines, the object of which is 
to protect them from frosts, which usually occur in 
all the summer months in low lands. 

In addition to the above statement, I would like to 
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give my experience in the cultivation of the cranberry; 
I would do it with the hope that by my efforts and 
experience, whether successful or otherwise, the culti- 
vators of this fruit may be encouraged and emboldened 
to persevere in the cultivation of this delicious fruit, 
which promises the cultivator so great a reward. 

It is more than twenty years since I entered upon 
the cultivation of. the vine with high hopes, believing 
that the cranberry was a hard thing to exterminate, 
that it would destroy grass in all situations and in all 
soils, and cause even hassocks to disappear. But after 
a trial and many years of observation, I find the cran- 
berry a hard plant to destroy, except with the plough, 
and that it will not root out and destroy all grasses in 
all situations and soils. I find that in some soils the 
vine will not drive out certain kinds of grasses, when 
in other soils it may succeed. Take for instance that 
kind of sedge-grass which we call hassock-grass, this 
upon banks of streams, and in our swails where it is 
more or less irrigated, roots with such strong hold and 
throws up the blades of grass so thickly that there is 
no room for the vine in a soil less rich, and the vine 
will in.all probability succeed. a 

Take, for instance, the osmunda spectabilis, called in 
this vicinity buckthorn, and is known to botanists by 
the name of flowering fern. This grows in the form 
of a tree, its slender stem supporting a large top with 
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a large leaf, overshadowing all around, and shutting 
out the sun, light and air so much that the vine can- 
not grow. On one occasion I set out vines among the 
flowering fern and in about three or four years the 
sods of vines could not be found. Close by the side of 
this was a large bed of vines, covering nearly a quarter 
of an acre of ground, (except four or five little places of 
afew yards in each), which was flowering fern or buck- 
.thorn. In order that the ground might be compara- 
tively covered with vines, I cut up and carted this 
buckthorn to the upland, and set sods of vines in its 
place, expecting that they would some day take the 
place of the buckthorn. In this I have not been dis- 
appointed, for these plats are loaded with the largest 
fruit; so thickly do the berries lay this day, that in 
some places they would, if collected and laid upon a 
level place, completely cover the ground. But this 
quarter of an acre of vines in a few years was gone, 
except a few stray runners; the flowering fern had 
taken their place, and the plats I set out are only left to 
tel! where the original bed of vines stood. Now I do 
not suppose that in every situation and kind of soil 
that this fern would supplant the place of the vine— 
although in this case it did. Ihave several small plats 
of. ground besides, one containing some fifty square 
rods, the turf containing. the roots of the buckthorn. 
T cut in strips about fifteen inches wide, and set it up 
edge-wise to dry. These were burnt when dry and the 
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ashes carried to the compost heap, as they are nos 
needed on this soil. 

These plats were set with sods, with most excellent 
success—one-half rod gave me this season one bushel 
of berries, which is at the rate of at least three hun- 
dred and twenty bushels to the acre. These experi- 
ments show clearly that the plant cannot be set in this 
grass with any prospect of success, There is another 
_kind of grass called polly pod, also, small brake, Dry- - 
opteris thelypleris, which, as far as I have seen where it 
covers the ground, casts so much shade that the 
vine cannot succeed in it. It is more easily pulled up 
than the buckthorn; and when dried and burned, 
vines may be set with good results. 

There is another kind called by some the broad- 
leaved sword-grass, and by others broad-grass, and by 
botanists wool-grass, scirpus eriophorum. It grows in 
round plats or clumps, varying in diameter from three 
to twelve feet. In the piece I presented to you for 
examination there are several plats of this grass, 
which show that the vine cannot take root in it. 

Upon this same piece of ground is another kind of 
grass covering some two rods called carex lacustris, a 
coarse kind of sedge-grass; its general appearance 
does not differ from wool-grass, the blades of which 
are not so thickly set in the soil as the wool-grass, yet 
sufficiently so as that the vine succeeds with dift 
ficulty. 
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The other kind of grass in this piece is called carex 
fiiformis, a kind of sedge-grass, and water-grass. This 
grows in wet places, throwing a less number of blades 
which cast less shade, and when mown there is less 
stubble than any other kind of grass I have noticed. 
On the whole, the vines have flourished quite as well 
in this as in any other grass, although my success 
has been equally good on one piece of hassock and 
sedge-grass. 

On another plat which was covered with hassocks I 
set sods between. them which have nearly disappeared, 
the hassocks standing alone in their glory. I would 
recommend that all hassocks be removed before setting 
out vines. And also, let no man set out rose-bushes 
with his vines. 

I would suggest that when the thermometer, the 
direction of the wind, &c., denote a frost, if there be a 
stream of water which the cultivator can command, 
that a dam be built and so constructed that the water 
may be thrown back during a cold spell, and when it 
is past let the water run again. If a stream of water 
of sufficient size does not flow—reservoirs of water 
may in places be laid up for use in a frosty time. 

As far as my ‘observation extends, there are but few 
soils in which the-cranberry will not flourish. When 
they will not, the character of the soil may be changed 
by carting on gravel, loam or sand, at any time in 
winter; if necessary, spread it upon the ice from one 
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to three inches in depth; the vines will find their way 
through and grow with new life and vigor. 

I have in two instances made trial of burning the 
vines because they were old and did not seem to bear 
fruit. These pieces contained together some ten to 
fifteen rods. 

I can see no good reason for burning vines except to 
destroy the cranberry worm when it cannot be done 
by flowing in summer. If burning is resorted to, 
great care must be taken not to burn in too dry a time. 
If there be but few vines and other ‘matter to burn, it 
would be necessary to:select a time more dry than if 
there were a; great body of vines—as they would burn 
almost any time when ‘once on fire. 

Meadows for cranberries must not be drained. 

Above is my statement, and also my experience, and 
I rest my claim for the premium on three reasons. 

1. The successful experiment in transplanting. 

2. In establishing the principle that flowing until - 
the, first of July will effectually destroy the cranberry 
worm, so destructive to the vine. 

And lastly, yet by no means the least, my experi- 
ence and observation of more than twenty years in the 
cultivation of the vine in the different grasses, which 
may, by being given to the public, save those who cul- 
tivate this fruit, much precious time as well as large 
sums of money. Aveustus H. Lenanp. 

Sherborn, September 18, 1858. 


